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for 1926 
WASTE MUST STOP: 


resolutions for the coming year, don’t forget the bugbear— 
“waste” ‘ aeaatee to stop waste and you help to end one of the biggest 
evils in the paper industry. 


Take the NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER into partnership with you. 
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and make good on this resolution! 
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| You don't hve to check Hytor capacity— 
we do it for you 


When you buy a.Nash Hytor Vacuum Pump, you . 
ean be sure of its dependability in everyday service. 
It will never fail to develop the capacity for which 
it is rated. For, before leaving the factory, every 
Nash: Pump is given a final critical test. It must 
demonstrate, by actual performance, it will satis- 
factorily give the service that is expected of it. 
Hytors are built to make good and they do. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


. So. Norwalk Connecticut 
New England Representative Western Representative 
View, showing a — an, ie — Mr. G. H. Gleason, Nottingham Mr, T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 
on suction rolls in the p o e Mead 
Pulp and Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. Widg., Copley Square, Basten, ees. Republic Bidg., Chicago, Mlindis, 


Nash Hytor 


VACUUM PUMPS AND OMPRESSORS 


Some Interesting Pacts Concerning the Noble & Wood Pulping Engine 


tthe following are a few of the results*which ;have been determined by actual test: 
Domestic Kraft pulp laps, 45%. dry, fed into 1200 lb. pulper through chute from 


overhead, treated for beaters afd dumped within ten minutes. 
foreign Kraft, total time elapsed was 21. minutes. 


On straight wood pulp furnish, 80% groundwood, 20% sulphite, a 1200 lb. engine 
thoroughly pulped the stock, ready for jordans, in 20 to 30 minutes. 


» Many othe- equally good records are available upon’ request. 
Our booklet “CUTTING PRODUCTION COSTS WITH THE PAPER PULPING 
ENGINE” carries a full ‘history of the development of the pulper. Write: for a copy. 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


On thoroughly dry 
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Paper Production Shows Gain in November 


An Increase of 8 Per Cent Over October is Registered According to Figures Compiled by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and Co-operating Organizations—During 
The Same. Period Wood Pulp Production Showed Gain 
of 2 Per Cent For All Grades 


The November production of paper in the United States as re- 
ported by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and cooperating organizations, showed a decrease of 7 per 
cent as compared with October’s production following an 8 per 
cent increase in October over September, according to the Associa- 
tion’s Monthly Statistical Summary of Pulp and Paper Industry. 
All grades showed a decrease in production as compared with Oc- 
tober, with one exception. 

The summary is prepared by the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation as the central organization of the paper industry, in co- 
operation with the Binders Board Manufacturers Association, Con- 
verting Paper Mills Association, Cover Paper Association, News 
Print Service Bureau, Wrapping Paper Manufacwrers Service 
Bureau and Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. 

The figures for November for same mills as reported in October 
are: 


Stocks on Hand 
End of Month 
Net Tons 
17,413 
45,035 
29,867 
45,283 
6,795 
40,207 
12,156 
1,624 
2,817 


Production 
Grade Net Tons 
News print 129,830 
Book 85,508 
Paperboard 122,754 
48,263 
8,362 
29,636 
12,029 
5,181 
17,168 
19,602 


Shipments 
Net ‘lons 
132,906 
86,667 
123,729 
51,175 

8,530 
28,577 
11,989 

5,398 
17,089 
19,611 16,301 


Total—All Grades 478,333 485,671 217,498 

During the same period, domestic wood pulp production de- 
creased 2 per cent, this decrease being distributed over all grades, 
with one exception. The November totals (mills identical with 
those reporting in October) as reported by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, are as follows: 





Stocks on 

Hand End 

Shipments of Month 

Net Tons Net Tons 
3,45. 124,767 
34,683 4,158 8,777 
18,066 4,031 3,367 
3,069 507 1,441 
5,645 1,369 366 
11,896 1,775 1,201 
11,804 5,141 3,784 
73 otays 44 


Number 

‘ of Production 

Grade Mills Net Tons 
Groundwood Pulp 90,213 
Sulphite News Grade .. 38,706 
Sulphite Bleached 22,735 
Sulphite Easy Bl. ..... 3,626 
Sulphite Mitscherlich .. 6,540 
Sulphate P. 13,623 
Soda Pulp 11 17,116 
Other than Wood Pulp 2 54 


Total—All Grades 


Used 
Net Tons 
90,390 


192,613 175,626 20,432 143,747 


Manitoba Pulp & Paper Co. Lets Contracts 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Montreal, Que., January 4, 1926—A contract, running well over 
one million dollars, for the construction of all buildings at Fort 
Alexander in connection with the pulp and paper development there 


by the Manitoba Pulp and Paper Company, has been let to a Win- 
nipeg concern—the Carter-Halls Aldinger Company. In making 
the announcement, M. M. Turner, resident engineer for the com- 
pany, stated that because paper had to be put on the market by 
December 1, 1926, it had been impossible to call for tenders in the 
regular way. The engineer stated that arrangements for the con- 
struction of a power line to the mill site had been completed, that 
the Canadian National Railway spur to the plant was nearing com- 
pletion, and that delivery of material would start with the New 
Year. Mr. Turner said that contracts for the machinery had yet 
to be let. The company, he stated, will be responsible for the 
building of a complete town, where the workers at the mill will 
live. It will be laid out by a competent town-planning expert, who 
is now on the ground, and will have churches, schools, athletic 
fields, stores and homes. 


Pacific Straw Paper Co. to Start January 15 
[FROM ©UR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Loncvirw, Wash.,. December 24, 1925.—The plant of the Pacific 
Siraw Paper and Board Company will be ready for operations 
January 15, 1926. 

The products to be manufactured are pulp and chip boards and 
papers at a thickness of from 16/1000” up to 50/1000”, through 
an 84” trim machine. 

As early as the rotaries can be installed the plant will, in addi- 
tion to the above, manufacture strawboard and paper. This, it is 
estimated, will be some time in March. 

The capacity of the present unit will be thirty tons per day, and 
when in complete operation will be one of the most modern 
board mills in the United States. 

Plans for the building of the second unit are already under way 
and every effort will be made to speedily equip the plant for 
assuring the best texture, the trade’s complete requirements, with 
a dependable prompt service. 


Dudley Paper Co. Reports Record Sales 
TFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., January 4, 1926—The Dudley Paper Com- 
pany, Lansing, established a new record for sales in November, 
according to reports from the general office. No similar period of 
30 days has ever shown such returns. Sales for all 1925 have been 
unusually good, previous periods of spottiness at various points in 
the company’s territory being lacking. 
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Rosy Outlook for Paper Trade in Philadelphia 


Wave of Prosperity During Last Few Months Encourages Members of Industry to Predict An- 
other Successful Year—Many Dealers Anticipate Firming of Prices Due to Effects of the 
Coal Strike—Numerous Mills Closed for Inventories and Overhauling Machinery 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 4, 1926—As the new year dawns, 
the paper trade in the Philadelphia territory is bright and rosy. 
While there were many disappointments in the early year, the 
closing days of 1925, with a turn in the tide of the paper distribu- 
tion business to the wave of prosperity which struck the industrial 
world in the last few months, gave encouragement to the dealers 
in their hopefulness for the new cycle of 1926. It is believed that 
when inventory is completed, the dealers will find that the year’s 
business averaged in excess of 1924, and on the whole was a 
fairly well maintained trading period for all grades of coarse 
papers. The fine paper firms, of course, did not enjoy as active a 
market as in normal times throughout the earlier months, due to 
the extreme dullness which prevailed in the printing industries 
until Fall, when the allied trade began to show signs of improve- 
ment and in turn brought about an active market for printing, 
coated and book papers. As the months of the year went along 
the prices of all grades of paper became more stabilized, following 
a confused trend, and inroads into quotations in the keenness of 
competition in the limited markets of the first half of the year. 
All these adverse factors that have been gradually adjusted with 
the healthier business conditions, have now disappeared, and there 
is no cloud upon the horizon to mar the brighter dawn of the new 
cycle in so far as the paper business is concerned. 

Firming of Prices Anticipated 

A topic of trade interest within recent days 1s the question of 
what may be expected from the present coal shortage and its effect 
upon the.mill quotations of the early year. Many of the dealers 
are confident'that there wiff Be’a temporary. stiffening of values 
due to the prospects of a continuince ‘of ‘the coal strike andthe 
failure of government and other interests to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute between the operators and miners in the 
an hratite regions: Now that the holiday demands have well 
cleaned out all stocks on hand there is likely to be a shortage in 
production in those mills where the coal supply has been depleted, 
or’ where the difficulties of the cold weather are drawbacks in the 
transportation of new fuel supplies: Already many mills have 
notified the dealers that they are sold~ ahead from four to ten 
weeks in the new'year. If the coal strike is prolonged these mills 
will be unable to make deliveries before spring and so there is 
likely to be a temporary stringency in these grades of paper, and 
higher prices. Sulphite papers and those of jute content have been 
among the grades that have already shown signs of stiffening. 
There has been a ‘slight advance within recent days on all tissues, 
indicating a firming of the sulphites. The recent announcement 
made in London predicting that India hemp will be sold at over 
£60 per ton within a short period is also an evidence of what may 
be looked for in the cost of jute twines, particularly for those 
grades used for baling by the paper trade and known as paper 


makers’ rope, already advanced more than 100 per cent within the 
past eighteen months. 


Paper Stock in Lagging Market 


Tf present dullness in the paper stock market continues there is 
évery possibility that prices are due for a revision downward. 
Mills have been holding off their purchases for the past two 
months,-and so far have shown little inclination to place orders for 
their 1926 supplies. While there is a possibility of downward re- 
vision it will be only in those grades heavily stocked in ware- 


houses and among the lower priced raw materials, such as those 
which enter into the manufacture of boards. Rag dealers claim 
that the past season has been the dullest that has been witnessed 
in the rag market since the post war days. Some dealers have 
temporarily discontinued the stocking of rags due to the extremely 
poor demand, and will bar these products until the present situation 
improves. 


Mills Closed For Inventory 


The mills adjacent to the Philadelphia territory and those within 
the city have this week been closed for the purpose of taking 
account of stocks on hand and other details of making repairs 
incident to the inventory season. There will be a general over- 
hauling of machinery and other units in preparation for the 
opening of the new business cycle. Most of the mills were kept 
at capacity operation up to the closing days of the year with 
holiday demands or in production of advance orders for 1926. 
While a few of the board mills have enough business to warrant 
present schedule of operation for several weeks to come there is 
not the same demand for printing papers and those mills engaged 
in the manufacture of the finer grades will no doubt reopen on 
curtailed output. Manufacturers of book and coated papers have 
enough 1926 orders on hand to keep mills at capacity for several 
weeks to come and many of them are advising their distributors 
to place their orders now so that they will not’ ‘be fouhd short 
of goods when present stocks are depleted. The larger mills are 
sold anywhere from six to ten weeks ahéad on coated and book 
papers. The Delaware mills and those in Maryland, with executive 
offices in this city, announce considerable atfvafite order§, watrant- 
ing opération at present speed for the ‘first two months of the 
year. Most of the demand in these grades covers contracts and 
lafge volumt orders, rather than broadly scattered’ and small 
quantity purchases for stocking with the distributors, "arid are to 
be consigned directly to the consumers among the larger 
publishing and. printing houses from the mills. 


Plan Graphic Arts Banquet 


Now that the rush of the holidays is over the trade is turning 
its attention to the activities of 1926, both as regards the businéss 
plans and those of a social nature. The first big social gathering 
in the program for the new year is to be the Annual Graphic 
Arts Banquet to be held on Thursday evening, January 18, Al- 
though the date was set at the meeting of the Typothetae and 
Paper Trade Association committees, held on Tuesday at the 
Bourse Restaurant this week, there was no definite decision as 
to the place, the selection of which will be left to the sub- 
committees to be appointed by the Typothetae for the perfection 
of arrangements and the program. There was tentatively outlined, 
when the joint committees met this week, plans for the most 
auspicious program ever carried out for this annual comingling 
ot the paper men with the allied associates in the Graphic Arts 
industries. Ever since the paper men and their allies decided 
upon holding this annual get-together and instituted the social 
contact with their fellows. in the consuming trades at the dinner 
tables there has. been each year a growing attendance and this 
year it is anticipated that the largest attendance will be attained. 
Those who represented the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association 
at the meeting this week were George W. Ward, D. L. Ward 
Company; David Lindsay, Jr., Lindsay Brothers; A. Richard 
Hartung, A. Hartung, and Norbert A. Considine, Paper House of 


January 7, 1926 


Pennsylvania. Representing the Typothetae were President 
Charles L. Kinsley and William T: Innes. 


Waste Merchants To Hold Annual Banquet 


Another social event that will bring together at the banquet 
table trade associates in various branches of the waste industry 
and the raw materials is that of the Philadelphia Wholesale Waste 
Merchants’ Association. For the purpose of making arrangements 
for this year’s dinner Secretary William J. McGarity, of the 
Association, head of the Penn Paper and Stock Company, has 
called a meeting for Thursday evening, January 7, at the Lorraine 
Hotel, Broad and Fairmont avenue, when around the dining table 
will be selected a committee to arrange the program for the annual 
banquet. It is expected that the annual dinner will be held just 
before the National Convention in New York so that visitors to 
that gathering will be able to attend the Philadelphia social event 
as guests of the association. 


Box Makers in Annual Convention 


The Western Division of the National Paper Box Manufac- 
turers Association will meet in annual convention on January 27, 
28 and 29, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The local headquarters 
of the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association, 112 
North Broad street, under Secretary Frank S. Records, has 
perfected plans for the program to be carried out during the three 
days’ sessions. This program will include a specialized schedule 
of helpful factors in the marketing and sales of paper boxes and 
the waste problems pertaining to that industry. A. G. Burry, of 
the Fort Wayne Paper Box Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., will be 
the principal speaker, his topic being that of the “Problem of 
Waste as It Applies to the Paper Box Industry.” Others who are 
to join in the discussion and to occupy the platform are President 
Frank Stone, of the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, head of the Jesse Jones Company, Philadelphia; George F. 
Barber, marketing specialist for the National Association, who 
will talk on “Marketing Through Boxes,” and others to be an- 
nounced later. There will be business sessions held in the Hotel 
Sherman with the members of the Western Division participating, 
and these will be interspersed by the many social functions which 
have been arranged by the committee appointed by the division for 
this purpose. The Western Division includes the box manufac- 
turers of the Middle and Western Sections of the country en- 
rolled in the National Association. 


Phil Fibre Box Board Mills Improved » 


With the completion of the recent installations in mechanical 
units and the building program, the Phil Fibre Box Board ‘Mills, 
Inc., Delaware avenue and Tasker street, have modernized the 
manufacturing plant. ' The boilers have been equipped with Huber 
Stokers and there has just been perfected one of the most modern 
of screen rooms devoted to the refining of the paper boards in which 
the mills specialize, and including such products as are used by 
the folding and set up box manufacturing industries. The screen 
room has been built on a commodious scale and has been equipped 
with the latest of screening devices. With the added improvements, 
the mills now are able to produce 65 tons of paper board per 
day, as against the former capacity of 45_tons. 


Stokes & Smith Co. Machines For Government 


A new high speed rotary press to be used for the manufacture 
of envelopes manufactured by the Stokes & Smith company, Sum- 
merdale Station, Philadelphia, has just been installed in the 
government printing plant in Washington, D. C. The press turns 
out 8,000 envelopes per hour and is one of the latest types of high 
speed production. The Stokes & Smith Company has been 
enjoying a good season for its box wrapping and box making 
equipment, having enough orders on hand to keep at capacity 
production throughout the season. The company is planning to 
exhibit its paper converting equipment at the National Convention 
of the Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association to be held in this 
city in May. 
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Wilder Bros. Complete Sprinkler System 


With the closing days of the year, Wilder Brothers, Twelfth 
and Brown streets, completed the installation of the new sprinkler 
system throughout its building. The entire six floors have been 
equipped with this latest type of fire prevention devices. The H. G. 
Vogel Company, of New York and Philadelphia, were the 
contractors for-the work, using its own special improved system, 
which is particularly adapted for paper warehousing purposes. The 
system was installed at a cost of $10,000. 


Samuel Ingber on Mill Visit 


Samuel E. Ingber, head of the Samuel E. Ingber Company, with 
offices in the Lafayette Building, wholesale dealers in paper stocks 
and importers of rags and raw materials is now making a tour 
of the New England mills. The Ingber Company is planning the 
expansion of the paper stock business in the new. year. The firms 
during the past year engaged in the importation of stock and also 
dealt in domestic raw products. Arthur Faerman is in charge of 
the importing and exporting department. 


Bayless Mfg. Co. To Cover Trade Regularly 


When Representative Scott, of the Bayless Manufacturing 
Company, made the rounds of the Philadelphia trade last week he 
announced that the firm is instituting this year a regular schedule 
of visits to the local dealers. Beginning this month, a representa- 
tive of the company will call every two weeks on the dealers for 
the purpose of providing a regular and better service to its patrons 
in the territory. In the past, while the company gave much atten- 
tion to the local trade, it was not on regularly planned schedule, 


More News Print Mills a Condition of Sale 
_ “EPROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
MonTREAL, Que., January 4, 1926—The Quebec government has 
now given out particulars of the five limits which will be offered 
for lease by auction on February 13. The. limits are described as 


follows: Along the upper Ottawa and Gatineau rivers, 1,800 square 


miles, with a proviso that the successful bidder mast build within 
three years a news print, milf. situated on the Quebec side, with a 
capacity of 450 tons daily; on the Aux Rats and Mitassini rivers, 
in the Lake St. John district, 1,000 square miles of timber, with 
a proviso that a mill with a capacity of over 100 tons perday must 
be built within ten miles from the Mitassini river, and also under 
the condition that a group of water falls be explioted within a 
few years. Blocks of timber limits located on the Manouane, the 
Peribonka and the Alex area, and on the Shipsaw, are also to be 
leased on the same day, as well as two other groups respectively, 
located on the Gatineau and on the Chamouchouane, a total in all 
of about 5,000 square miles. The adjudication price is set at $500 
to $600 per square mile, or a total of nearly $2,500,000. The auc- 
tion will bear on an amount to be paid over the regular stumpage 
dues. All the timber coming from these limita must be utilizd in 
this province, and the cut must not exceed 80 per cent of the 
possibility of the forests. This offer of timber limits is the most 
important one in years. 


Paper Deal Completed Earlier Than Expected 
Montreal, Que., January 4, 1926—The St. Maurice Paper Com- 
pany has issued a notice to shareholders, advising them of the com- 
pletion of the sale of the company’s assets to the St. Maurice 


Valley Corporation. This, the letter states, was carried out more 
expeditiously than was expected, and the proceeds are now avail- 
able for distribution instead of on March 1, as originally contem- 
plated. Shareholders are asked to lodge their certificates with the 
Montreal Trust Company and receive on or after January 2 their 
distributive share represented by such certifieates-at-the par value, 
plus an amount representing interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
from December 1 to March 1, together with one share of News 
Print Investment corporation for every five shares so surrendered, 
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Better Prospects for Ontario Paper Industry 


Normal State of Affairs Generally Desired by Wholesale Trade, with Reasonable Profit and 
Regular Turnover—Pulp Market Continues Active with All Mills Well Sold Up—Sales- 
men Look for Better Results Than in Corresponding Period Last Year 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Torontoy Ontario, January 4, 1926—January is opening with 
much better prospects in the paper trade than for some years past. 
There is a feeling of confidence that business is going to be larger 
and steadier and that the waves of uncertainty and depression 
which have occasionally rolled over the trade, have practically spent 
themselves. Most wholesalers desire a normal state of affairs with 
a reasonable profit and a regular turnover and all are doing every- 
thing in their power to bring this about. 

For some time it has been rumored that the cheaper grades of 
writing paper are to be advanced in price in the near future and 
this has caused considerable purchasing along this line. The coated 
paper industry is not very brisk at the present time owing to the 
strenuous competition from super-calendared stock. Manufactur- 
ers of lightweight tissues, while reporting that the demand is good, 
are meeting with strong competition from outside souces, ship- 
ments in some instances being delivered to customers at a cheaper 
rate than the paper can be turned out by local plants. 


The pulp market continues. active and all the mills are well sold 
up, some of them having their output contracted for months to 
come. Groundwood pulp is selling at $32, unbleached at $65 and 
bleached at $80 to $82. One of the most encouraging features of 
the whole pulp and paper situation is the increasing call for pulp 
uvf| various kinds. 


The holidays now being over and inventories completed salesmen 
are starting out on their regular routes again and are convinced 
that they will meet with better results than on some of the journeys 
which they took early in 1925. 


Conserving the Supply of Pulpwood 


Major J. I. Hartt, Inspector of Crown Timber Agencies for 
Ontario, speaking recently in connection with the manufacture of 
forest products into the finished article, stated that arrangeménts 
had been made with the railways and the Customs Department at 
Ottawa, whereby no wood may leave the county unless there is 
attached to the bill of lading a clearance from the Crown Timber 
Agent of the district whence the cargo was shipped. The clear- 
ances are issued by the agent when the shipper makes an affidavit. 
The purpose of the act is to promote the manufacture of wood pro- 
ducts in Canada. Major Hartt stated that the outlook is a little 
brighter in the lumber and pulpwood business. With the favorable 
weather, the operators have been getting out a somewhat bigger cut 
than was anticipated. Because of an oversupply of pulp and lack 
of demand for lumber, the cut will fall about 50 per cent below the 
normal. 


Ontario Had Very Few Fires 


Statistics just issued by the Hon. James Lyons, Minister of Lands 
and Forests for Ontario, indicate the forest fire, the spectre of 
the Northern Ontario timebr limits, has been mastered. Mr. Lyons 
stated that the fire loss for the past year totalled 10,154 acres of 
timber. The year previous the loss was 14,600 acres and the aver- 
age for five preceding years was more than a million acres a year. 
The Minister said that the splendid showing for the past year was 
‘ due largely to the patrol of forest planes and quick detection of 
fire outbreaks. 


Paper Box Men’s Next Convention 


Some time ago the Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of which S. J. Frame, Toronto, is the secretary, sent out a 


questionnaire in regard to the most desirable place for holding the 
1926 convention. Of the members who cast their ballots, nearly 
two to one were in favor of Montreal. Some, in their answers, 
intimated that if the convention was held on a trip down the St. 
Lawrence River to the Saguenay, it would not be possible for them 
to attend owing to the amount of time which such a journey would 
involve. The Executive therefore, has decided that the next con- 
vention instead of taking place on a steamer down the Saguenay 
River, will assemble in Montreal. 


Unique Greeting Card of Mr. Schofield 

E. A. Schofield, of the Schofield Paper Company, St. John, N. B., 
who is president of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, sent out 
a most unique greeting to all the members at the Recent Yuletide 
season. On a large card he expressed best wishes for a most merry 
Christmas. There was also printed at the top some appropriate 
verses dealing with the splendid fishing facilities of the Maritime 
provinces. Attached to each card was a large finnan haddie dem- 
onstrating the piscatorial wealth of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia waters. These unique remembrances, consisting of both 
paper and fish, certainly aroused much interest. 


Paper Box Men Look Well Ahead 

At a recent meeting of the Toronto Carton Council at which 
President Constantine, of Montreal, presided, considerable business 
was transacted. S. J. Frame, secretary-treasury of the organiza- 
tion, in presenting a report to the executives, stated that the indus- 
try having survived—and relatively in comparison with other indus- 
tries—very successfully, five years of’ strenuous times, , the 
manufacturers of paper boxes were now on the eve of a better 
era. The directors instructed Mr. Frame to invite concrete sugges- 
tions regarding the steps to be taken by the Association in the 
interests of the Canadian paper box and carton industry and toward 
promoting its prestige. Several valuable and timely suggestions 
were made’ which will be put into practice. 


New Incorporations 


Building Products, Ltd., with a capital stock of $1,848,000, and 
headquarters in Ottawa, is a new organization empowered to manu- 
facture, sell and deal in all kinds of paper, paper products, felt, 
asphalt, canvas, boxes, roofings, floor and wall coverings, etc. 

Better Packages of Canada Ltd., with a capital stock of $5,000, 
and head office in Toronto, has been federally incorporated. The 
company is empowered to buy, sell and otherwise deal in goods, 
wares and merchandise. 

A federal charter has been granted to Provincial Paper Sales 
Ltd., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, and headquarters in Toron- 
to. The company is empowered to buy, sell and deal in all kinds 
of pulp, paper, cardboard, paper materials, etc. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


Mr. Stephenson, late of the Rudd Paper Box Company, Toronto 
has just joined the sales staff of the Dominion Paper Box Com- 
pany, Toronto. 


Leslie Thatcher, Toronto, who is well known in paper box manu- 
facturing circles, has been appointed manager of the Novelty Paper 
Box Company, 1303 Queen street, West, Toronto. 

H. B. Donovan, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company, 
Toronto, who has been confined to the house with illness, is mak- 
ing good progress towards recovery. 
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Quality Is Paramount 


ITH many of the raw materials going into the chemical-con- 

suming industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. 
In such cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of 
the buyer an importance out of all proportion to other vital 
considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
little may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when 
the quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the 
manufacturer should be the prime considerations, price frequently be- 
comes the principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names 
and records of service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible 
difference in price. 

By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard of 
manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
ings with the consumer. We believe that discriminating buyers are 
recognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be 
considered in selecting a source of supply. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


ithe Manufacturer J 


Sesquicarbonate of 5 
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Successful News Print Experiments at Madison 


Research Workers of U. S. Forest Products Laboratory Prove That Satisfactory News Print 
Can Be Made From Eucalyptus Wood Grown in Brazil—Possibility of Perpetual Supply 
to Fill Shortage Caused by Depletion of North American Spruce Forests 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT} 

AppLeton, Wis., December 31, 1925—A new source of cheap 
news print paper has been discovered, as the result of experiments 
conducted by the United States Forest Products Laboratory, of 
Madison, which proved that satisfactory news print can be made 
from the eucalyptus wood grown in Brazil. 

The success of the experiment is believed to have world wide 
significance. Research workers at the Forest Products Laboratory 
declare that a perpetual supply of news print paper to fill the 
shortage resulting from the depletion of the North American spruce 
forests is possible. 

Dr. Edmundo Navarro de Andrade, chief forester of the state of 
Sao Paulo, in Brazil, had some of the eucalyptus wood sent to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison and watched the experi- 
ments. He expressed the opinion that the new product will bring 
into prominence the manufacture of news print paper in Brazil. It 
makes possible the production of paper at about one-half of the 
cost of the present news print paper laboratory: estimated. 

A small roll of the paper made from eucalyptus was run through 
the rotary press of the Wisconsin State Journal, a Madison news- 
paper, and the results showed “very favorable printing qualities and 
ample strength to run in high speed presses,” the experimenters 
said. It is said that the same species of the wood can be grown 
in California, New Mexico, Arizona and Florida, and that the tree 
could ‘attain to pulpwood size in about ten years, or even less. 

The experiments were conducted under the direction of Roland 
N. Miller, formerly of Appleton, who with his assistants worked 
night and day for about two weeks. The cooking of the eucalyp- 

,tus had to be watched constantly so that various temperatures and 
different stages of the process could be fes@rded Gt all times. 

Mr. Miller is a graduate of Appletéi Fiigh ‘S@hool and of Law- 
rence College, in this city. He was at first assistarit supérinténdént 
of a paper mill at Port Edwards, Wis., and later was connected 
with thé"Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, of Appleton. Leav- 
ing this city in 1920, Mr. Miller took a position with a paper mill in 
Ha Ha Bay, Quebec, Canada, where he remained until he went to 
Madison about four years ago to do research work in the Forest 
Products Laboratory. He is now considered one of the leading 
ptilp and paper research workers of the country and has lectured 
extensively throughout the United Statés and Canada. 


Safety Work at Kimberly-Clark Mills 


Rivalry has been the great spur to safety achievements in the 
mills of the Kimberly-Clark Company. The saving or fingers, toes, 
hands, feet, arms and legs there has progressed from the selfish 
desire of the individual to the earnest concern of everyone for the 
entire family of workers. This is what has helped the mills at 
Kimberly and Niagara to establish world’s safety records and the 
other plants at Neenah, Appleton, Niagara Falls, Kapuskasing, etc., 
to make every department a safer one in which to work. 

The mills realized that industrial safety could never reach a very 
high degree by the mere posting of “Safety First” signs and Bul- 
letins of accident statistics for perusing by the employes. The 
sportsman’s instinct in the workers was appealed to and keen riv- 
alry was developed between the various mills of the parent com- 
pany. The step from inter-mill safety contests was inter-depart- 
ment contests. This year the mill at Kimberly went a step further 

During the course of the competition, the Yellows staged a circus, 
a barn dance and other entertainments, while the Greens arranged 
noon hour dances, boxing contests. vaudeville programs and the 


like, at which the safety idea was constantly kept before the eyes 
of all. Safety talks and debates were given. At such events 
“white collar” men and women from the offices and the blue denim 
workers in the mills joined hand in hand in the endeavor. 

The company donated a silver shield in the interdepartmental con- 
test and offered a $1,000 prize in the inter-mill contest. -The mills 
at Kimberly and Niagara Falls came down the home stretch tied 
for first place for the $1,000 award, with the mills at Niagara 
and Kapuskasing crowding close behind. 

Something of the concrete results obtained by this contest is seen 
from statistics at the Kimberly mill. Starting with the year 1914, 
the number of accidents for successive years was: 104, 104, 143, 
160, 115, 76, 71, 54, 43, 34, 7. 

Aerial bombs are exploded at the Kimberly mill each year at 4:30 
in the afternoon when no accidents have occurred in the last 
twenty-four hours. The exploding of these bombs has -been of 
very frequent occurrence last year. 


Father of the Safety Movement 


The father of the safety movement in the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany mills is S. F. Shattuck, treasurer of the company. Credit for 
general safety work in all of the mills goes to M. G. Hoyman, 
general safety director. At Kimberly, which established a new rec- 
ord for safety this year, E. W. Young, superintendent of the ma- 
terial supply warehouses, directs the safety work as chairman of 
the safety council. 

The record established by the Kimberly mill was 135,188 man- 
days of safety. This means that this plant, with more than 900- 
employees, operated a total of 150 days without an accident where- 
by the Worker lost a minute of time. This fan<day record, it is- 
asserted, broke all paper miill safety records. : 

Old Employes to Be Entertained 

The various industries in Appleton are preparing to hold a 
banquet for all employees who have served their compaities for 25- 
years or more. They will be guests of the manufacturers at a din- 
ner being atranged by the industrial and transportation committee 
of the Appleton Chamber of ‘Commerce. It will be featured by an 
address by Douglas Malloch, one of America’s greatest poets and’ 
humorists. 

Among the local concerns, the following paper mills and allied’ 
industrial plants have been in existence for more than 25 years: 
Appleton Machine Company, Appleton Wollen Mills, Appleton Wire- 
Works, Fox River Paper Company, Interlake Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Kimberly Clark Company, Fox River Wire Cloth Company, 
Patten Paper Company Marshall Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Wire Works, Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Riverside Fibre- 
and Paper Company, and Valley Iron Works. 

To Rebuild Wisconsin River Dam 


Permission has been granted by the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion of Madison to the Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany to raise, enlarge and rebuild its dam on the Wisconsin River 
in the town of Plover, near Stevens Point, Portage County. A 
hearing on the matter was conducted in November by the railroad’ 
commission. The dam will be of concrete to replace a wooden one, 
and will provide better power for the company. 

The thifd fire ‘to occur within two weeks at the Paper Roll Plug 
Company plant at Menasha took place there this week when the 
roof of the dry kilns was badly damaged. 

Ten thousand horsepower of electrical energy was surging over 
the newly completed power line of the Wisconsin Gas and Electric - 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Growth of Paper Making" 


Br D.C. 


“The origin of paper making seems to be rather in doubt, but 
it is a very well established fact that it was a development of 
the use of papyrus, although actual paper manufacture from a 
wet pulpy mass began nearly 2000 years after the Egyptians had 
discovered the practical use of the thin layers of tissue in one 
of the water plants growing along the Nile. This plant was 
used for many practical purposes; the center of the stem was 
used as food; the coarser fibres woven into mats, sail cloth, wear- 
ing apparel and twisted into ropes. Boats were made by weav- 
ing the small stems together and covering the whole stricture 
with resin. In the stems were found layers of . tissue-like 
fibre and these were carefully peeled out and laid on flat sur- 
faces and then piled up in four or five layers reversing the grain 
on each alternate sheet. Then the whole mass was compressed 
and the natural gummy substance in the plant held the sheets 
together and these were allowed to dry in. the sun and .then 
polished, or as we would say today, calendered ‘by rubbing with 
a piece of smooth stone, shell or ivory, thus making a smooth 
writing surface. These were fastened together endwise with 
paste, usually about twenty sheets and fastened to a wooden 
spool at each end and then wound from one spool to the other 
as the work of reading or writing progressed. These sheets 
were about fifteen feet in length by from four to twelve inches 
in width. This material continued in use for many centuries 
before paper was formed from pulp, with the aid of crude 
devices said to have been developed by the Chinese in 123 B. C. 
But it was not until 751 A. D. that the use of paper became 
known outside of China. The story is told that in that year 
the Chinese attempted to drive the Arabs out of Samarkand 
and were repulsed and in the flight which ensued the Arabs cap- 
tured many Chinese prisoners, among whom were some skilled 
in the manufacture of hand made paper. These captives im- 
parted the secret of paper making to the Arabians and in Arabia 
began the manufacture of paper on considerable scale. 


Arabian Paper 


“There are today preserved in the University Library of Leiden 
pieces of Arabian manuscript written on paper dating back to 866. 

“There has been much discussion as to the first material 
used by the Arabs, but it is now generally conceded that it was 
made from the cotton plant, reduced to a pulp according to the 
Chinese method. Later linen, flax and other vegetable fibres 
were used. By the 10th Century paper had entirely displaced 
papyrus and rags were being used in large quantities in Asia. 
Paper making in Europe was first established by the Moors in 
Spain in the middle of the 12th Century. There was not much 
change in the method of making paper from the time of its in- 
troduction into Europe until 1545 when watermarks were intro- 
duced and new features brought out. The manufacture of hand 
made paper continued until 1798 when Louis Robert of the Es- 
sonne Paper Mills of France invented a machine for the makinz 
of paper which was introduced into England by Henry Fourdri- 
nier and embodied substantially the basic scheme of our ma- 
chines of today, which are named for the maker and not the 
inventor, being called Fourdrinier machines. 

First American Mill 

“The first ‘paper mill in America was established by William 
Rittenhouse at Germantown, Pa., in 1690. This mill made hand 
made paper and as the demand increased in this country many 
small mills came into existence. It is a peculiar thing, that while 
Egypt once made all the writing materials for the- world, today 





* Address delivered before the Rotary Club of Warsaw, Wis. 

Secretary and General Menager of the Marathon Paper Mills Company 
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it does not manufacture a pound of paper of any kind and China 
and Arabia have long since ceased to be factors in paper making. 
America and Europe practically supply the world’s requirement 
for paper and paper products. Today American production is 
far in excess of our foreign competitors. 


An English Improvement 


“Shortly after the Fourdrinier machine was developed, John 
Dickonson, an English paper maker, invented another method 
of making paper which competed with the Fourdrinier machine 
The Fourdrinier patent covered the manufacture by means of 
making the web on an endless piece of wire cloth, whereas 
on the cylinder machine, Dickonson used a polished hollow brass 
cylinder perforated with holes covered with wire cloth, which 
revolved over and just in contact with the prepared pulp, suck- 
ing out the water and leaving the fibres deposited on the wire 
cloth. Woolen felt was brought in contact with this cylinder 
and the paper pulp adhered to the underside of the woolen felt 
and passed on to the next cylinder mould, and in this manner lay- 
ers were deposited one on the other, building up a sheet of sev- 
eral plies and thus enabled the manufacturer to make heavier 
weight paper than had formerly been done on the Fourdrinier 
machine. Except for some minor improvements there was but 
little progress made in the art of paper making during the 19th 
Century. Of course, there were many refinements of the original 
process and by 1850 practically all of the hand made paper made 
in this country was used for the very highest grade of printing, 
for correspondence stationery, etc., but the bulk of the paper 
in general use was made on paper machines. 


Use of Wood 


“The first suggestion of the use of wood for paper making 
occurred in 1719, when Reamur in an essay published at that time 
observed that the fabric of wasp nests was procured from wood, 
and that in his opinion this material should be used for paper 
manufacture, but it was not until 1840, nearly 120 years after 
it was first suggested before any mechanical wood pulp was used 
and not until 1854 was the first chemical pulp produced. This 
pulp was made by Watt and Burgess in England by the use of 
the soda process. In 1860 Routledge, an English paper maker, 
introduced the use of the esparto-grass for printing and writing 
papers, and it was not until 1870 that the use of Sulphite pulp 
was made a commercial success by Fry and Ekman in Sweden. 
The process patent, however, was granted to Tighlman of Mana- 
yunk, Pa., who finally developed this process in conjunction with 
the Swedes, and the first sulphite pulp was manufactured in the 
United States in 1882 by Charles F. Wheelwright at Providence, 
R. I., and it was only shortly after that time that a little mill was 
developed in northern Wisconsin for the manufacture of sulphite 
pulp, which was later abandoned. 


Sulphite Pulp 


“The manufacture of sulphate pulp was not introduced until 
along the early part of the present century. 

“Our present sources of raw material for the manufacture of 
paper consists of rags varying from the highest grade of linen 
cutting down to the lowest grade of cotton rags and all of these 
are*utilized in some grade of paper to advantage. The importance 
of rags in paper making has constantly decreased, and today rags 
are utilized only in the very highest grades of writing, bond 
papers and ledger papers. 


Rag Paper 
“One thing which has affected the rag paper industry very 
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HOW MOST MILLS CONTROL 
DIGESTER DIGESTION 


When digester temperature and pressures 
are recorded on the same chart the bother- 
some plotting of curves for each cook is ban- 
ished, digester control is more accurate, 
waste is eliminated, pulp in each cook is of 
uniform quality. 


The Foxboro combination Pressure-Tem- 
perature Recorder records on one chart: 


1. “Gauge” or total pressure. 


2. Temperature-pressure or the pressure 
corresponding to temperature in the di- 
gester. The instrument automatically 
transposes the temperature reading in- 
to a pressure reading thereby making 


the records comparable and making it 
possible to follow accurately the gas 
curve. 


The gas pressure is determined at a glance. 


This combination record provides a com- 
plete picture of the process, guides the op- 
erator and enables the superintendent to de- 
velop uniform cooking standards. 


Thermometer bulb and all fittings are acid- 
proof. The Foxboro Combination Pressure- 
Temperature Recorder is guaranteed accurate 
within one per cent of total chart range and 
is sturdy enough to last for years. Write 
for details of this application. 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 
Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
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seriously has been the change in styles of clothing and particularly 
of women’s clothing, and the development of the paper industry 
- has been largely responsible for that in the fact that Rayon or 
synthetic silk is a development from the sulphite process of the 
paper industry. I will mention the Rayon industry later, but 
the substitution of silk and near silk has so completely killed off 
the use of cotton garments that the supply of that class of ma- 
terial is extremely limited. One large manufacturer in this coun- 
try is entirely dependent for white linen clippings from linen 
shirts and collars, but with the increased use of silk shirts and 
soft cotton shirts, and soft collars of various designs, these 
people have had their supply of linen clippings very badly cur- 
tailed, with the result that the price has increased materially and 
a number of manufacturers have been forced to substitute other 
materials for linen clips. 


Using Waste Paper 


“The second important paper making material is the old papers, 
which are re-used. The development of the process for the ex- 
traction of ink from old papers was perfected during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the utilization of waste paper 
has grown to be a tremendous industry. Today practically every 
kind of old paper is utilized in some form or other in the manu- 
facture of some grade of paper or board. For the utilization 
of waste the paper industry has probably developed to greater 
extent that any other industry and depending upon the pos- 
sibility of profit to be derived from picking up old papers all 
of that class of material is used. Of course, when the gathering 
of it would cost more than the value of the product after it is 
delivered to the paper mill, that portion cannot be saved, but as 
a general proposition this only applies to rural districts and 
very small towns. 


Mechanical Pulp 


“The third factor in the general development of the paper 
industry and sources of raw material was the utilization of what 
we term mechanical pulp or groundwood. This product is simply 
what the name indicates, ‘ground wood,’ and today we utilize 
spruce, balsam and poplar in the production of this class. of 
material. The wood is usually cut into twenty-four-inch lengths 
and is ground against a grindstone having a face of twenty- 
seven inches and a diameter of fifty-four inches. The wood is 
pressed against the stone at varying pressures, depending upon 
the fineness of the pulp desired, and no chemical treatment is 
used. This is the class of pulp which makes up from eighty per 
cent to eighty-five per cent of the furnish of the ordinary news- 
print paper which you see today and is also utilized largely in 
some grades of boxboard and cheaper grades of cardboard. 


Chemical Pulp 


“The most important group of materials now used in paper 
manufacturing are the chemical pulps, consisting of what is com- 
monly known as soda, sulphite and sulphate pulp. Soda pulp was 
the first process used and the resultant pulp from this process 
is a soft pulp, easily bleached and is used principally in: the 
manufacture of book papers and papers for printing. The sul- 
phite process is the principal one used for the manufacture of 
chemical pulp. The chemical used for the reduction of the lig- 
nin in the wood is sulphurous acid or bisulphite of lime liquor, 
which is derived from the burning of sulphur and the passing of 
the gas arising from this operation through lime water, forming 
a combination known as Bisulphite of Lime liquor. This is a 
strictly acid process and the pulp gets its name from the word 
‘Sulphite’ which is a portion of the name of the resultant chemi- 
cal fluid used. The third important factor in the chemical pulp 
group is the sulphate pulp, or what is commonly known as Kraft 
pulp This process is of comparatively recent use and varies 
from the sulphite process largely on account of the use of an 
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alkali for the reduction of the lignin in the wood. The chem- 
cal employed is sulphate of soda and the common name for it is 
salt cake. The pulp resulting from the sulphate treatment is 
considerably stronger than sulphite, but it has a brownish color 
and except as it is bleached, cannot be used for all purposes. 
Even with bleaching it is not possible to make it as white as 
bleached sulphite pulp. Consequently, it is employed only in 
papers where strength is required. In the manufacture of both 
sulphite and sulphate the matter of recovery of chemicals is the 
most important factor in the whole manufacturing process, and 
the amount of chemical which finally finds its way into the 
sewer is so small that it has absolutely no effect on fish life or 
vegetable life in the stream, despite what has been said to the 
contrary. With recent new inventions it is not now necessary 
for any mill to have a waste of materials which should show 
in excess one pound of dry stock to 1000 gallons of sewerage. 
In other words—a relation of 1 to 8,500 and beyond that point I 
do not believe it is possible to go. In addition to these various 
classes of materials, straw is being used and has been’ used for 
a great many years. The principal use at present, however, is 
for corrugating, and straw seems to have a peculiar snappiness 
adapted for that purpose. You will notice that straw forms 
the corrugated section in practically all of the corrugated boxes 
and except for the use of chestnut chips, which process has 
been recently developed, there has been no substitute for straw 
as a corrugating product. Other vegetable fibres have been used 
and are being used to some extent and there is frequent discus- 
sion of the use of corn stalks and all other seasonable vegetable 
growths as paper making materials, but as yet nothing of any 
consequence has been developed from that class of material. 


Great Advances 


“During the past ten years there has been greater development 
in the manufacture of these various classes of pulp and the 
utilization of different materials and also in the manufacture of 
paper than in the previous 100 years. One of the reasons for 
this, I believe, was the formation of the Technical Association 
as a part of the American Paper and Pulp Association. People 
had been working on all of these chemical problems individually 
and in a secret manner and had never given out any information 
to anyone else. After the Technical Association was organized, 
gradually these meetings brought these men together and they 
commenced to discuss their problems and found that other peo- 
ple were working on the same problems on which they were 
working and by comparing notes and discussing these things 
they were able to get advantage of the experierke of each other 
with the result that there was almost a complete breaking down 
of this so-called secret idea of things and committees worked 
together in the Technical Association on great problems for the 
benefit of the whole industry. Men connected with the industry 
soon saw the advantage of technical education in conjunction - 
with the chemical. problems particularly and commenced to em- 
ploy chemists and other technical men in their plants, with the 
result that we have made greater strides in the economies of 
manufacture and have developed more new things in the last ten 
years than during almost any other like period in the history 
of paper making. I do not believe that this applies alone to the 
paper industry. I think it would apply to any industry if they 
were willing to carry it on in the same manner. 


Measures Civilization 


“Tt is stated that ‘The consumption of paper is the measure of 
a people’s civilization’ and if you will just stop and think for 
a moment of the constantly increasing use of paper in this 
country, you will see that it would be utterly impossible to carry 
on a single line of business without paper of some character. 
There are substitutes for almost every other material, but the 
removal of the paper industry would affect everything we do. 
From the day your birth certificate is issued until the time some 
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newspaper shall publish . your . obituary, every. day you will use 
or theré will be aséd th this ‘country for your benefit, at least one- 


half pound of paper, and this is true of every other person in 
the ‘United States. 


America Leads 


“The consumption of paper per capita in Russia is thirteen 
pounds per year; Japan, sixteen pounds; Norway, thirty-three 
pounds; Germany, forty-five pounds; Great Britain, seventy-five 
pounds and the United States 150 pounds. Thest were figures 
available for 1923, and there has been a considerable increase in 
production and consumption of paper in this country since that 
time. On this basis you will note that we use twice as much 
as England, three times as much as Germany and twelve times 
as much as Russia per capita. As we are the largest users of 
paper individually you will probably be interested in knowing 
as to the percentages of the various kinds of paper which go 
to make up our daily per capita consumption. Boxboard makes 
31.2 per cent; newsprint 20.9 per cent; book 14.9 per cent; 
wrapping 14 per cent; felt and building papers 5.7 per cent; fine 
writings 5 per cent; tissues 2%4 per cent; hanging 1.2 per cent; 
and-all other grades 4.6 per cent. Of course, if we were to con- 
sider the value of these products the position of .the grades 
would be altered and the finer grades of paper would occupy 
the higher position. The use of paper in this country and the 
growth of production to all grades between the years of 1899 
and 1923 increased 3.3 times. The greatest increase was in the 
use of board, which increased 5.7 times, indicating an enormous 
growth in the use of boxboard for individual packing. You can 
think back to 1898 and you will recall that practically everything 
in the grocery store which now comes in packages was sold in 
bulk. Wooden boxes were used for practically every purpose 
and today there is scarcely anything in a grocery store which 
can be purchased in bulk quantities; in fact everything is in its 
own container and the smaller the quantity purchased in a con- 
tainer, the better the general public seems to like it. Only re- 
cently in checking up the products of the Marathon mill, I found 
that seventy per cent of the production which we are making 
today goes into articles which were not in general use prior 
to 1914. I do not believe this is true of any other industry in 
the world. While it may be argued that all of these new uses 
are an extravagance, there is plenty of evidence to show that 
proper wrapping and packing of all classes of goods more than 
saves the expense through the decrease in the waste, particularly 
of food products. 


Aid Sanitation 


“Education of people along sanitary lines has brought about 
the use of the increased quantity of paper. This lies largely 
with the manufacture of waxed paper for the wrapping of bread 
and has so increased that today in any up-to-date bake shop or in 
any place where they dispense soft drinks or food products you 
will find nothing except paper cups, paper sippers, paper napkins, 
or waxed wrapping paper or waxed cartons, paper cans and 
paper containers of all sorts have come into general use. Per- 
haps the greatest discovery has been in the manufacture of Rayon 
or snythetic silk. This is a development from sulphite pulp. The 
schéme in itself is an old one as it was suggested in 1734 by 
the same man who suggested making paper out of wood. His 
idea was to replace natural silk with an artificial product, .and 
although he suggested it in an essay in 1734 it was not actually 
taken up until 1855 and then the work done on the artificial silk 
propdsition did not amount to a great deal. Later in 1882 a 


group of:men introduced Nitro- Cellulose thread for carbon fila- 
ment for’electric lights but these were not commercially suc- 
cessful,” In producing this product the various men who worked 
on the®= proposition watched the silk worm very carefully and 
the whole scheme has been to try to reproduce in a mechanical 
way the natural . process, 


using! an efitirely different chemical 
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formation, They finally were. able. to reduce the sulphite pulp 
to a viScosé material, which while not of the same chemical com- 
position as the product given off by the silk worm acted in about 
the same manner and eventually they devised schemes of making 
silk substitute. The behavior of the silk worm in spinning its 
cocoon is described as follows: 


Silk Substitutes 


“When ready to spin their cocoon the worms desired to climb. 
They are then placed on racks constructed of bamboo and rushes 
with branches of rice straw to hold the cocoon. When the worm 
is placed on the trellis for its spinning it discharges through 
minute apertures in its lower jaw two silk filaments in a form 
of a gummy liquid which hardens on exposure to the air and 
acts as a support for the cocoon. The worm then doubles itself 
on its back almost like a horseshoe with its legs on the outside 
and emitting the filament from its tubes, winds it around and 
around its body with rapid circles of its head; It is estimated 
that its head described about one elipse a second and some 300,- 
000 in making a cocoon. This process takes four days. 


Use of Rayon 


the scheme for making Rayon contemplates almost identically 
uc same thing. The solution is forced through small capillary 
openings. These fine jets spout into a precipitating bath and the 
fine filament is wound into groups and all of this is eventually 
spun out into silk or silk substances. 

“In the United States unsuccessful attempts were made until 
1913 when a production of 1% million pounds was reached, based 
on Viscose process. In England the people laughed when silk 
was begun to be manufactured in Manchester, claiming that ‘They 
were trying to make silk stockings out of cabbage,’ but it is a 
safe bet to make that today seventy-five per cent of the people 
in this room are wearing wooden socks and probably have on 
considerable other clothing which is made from wood. It is 
stated that one ton of purified sulphite cellulose produces in a 
manifacturing way 1500 pounds of viscose Rayon, being nothing 
else than cellulose. The cost of bleached sulphite pulp is be- 
tween four cents and five cents per pound. And the present 
market price for a good quality of Rayon is $2.00 per pound. 
This illustrates the value of research and ingenuity of chemists 
in applying intricate methods and labor, increasing the value of 
raw materials from four cents to $2.00. It also shows in dollars 
and cents the financial power and value of chemistry in industrial 
application, the chemist’s work being a transformation from one 
kind of cellulose into another. The increase in the production 
of this product has been amazing. With less than a million 
pounds in 1913 the production for 1925 is estimated at fifty-two 
million pounds and the estimated production for next year is 
set at eighty-four million pounds. With the constantly increasing 
use for this material, the manufacturers who have been wise 
enough to see the development of it, have gotten up new fabrics 
using a portion of Rayon in the production of these, have found 
that their business in textiles has rapidly increased and that the 
prevailing demand is for novelty fabrics of all sorts. This has 
reacted in-a way on the cotton industry inasmuch as they have 
been very slow in taking up the matter of special things. Now 
they seem to have gotten the idea and in all probability the advent 
of Rayon and cotton fabrics will change the whole scheme of 
textile goods throughout the United States. The development in 
the process of handling sulphite pulp~ and even rag pulp has 
been the basis of many of the important products in common use 
today. Moving picture films for instance was a development of 
the paper industry." There have been; all sorts of leather sub- 
stitutes and one must be very well informed if you are able to 
detect some of the substitutes which are now on the market for 
all classes of material. Someone has said that paper is the most 
important discovery next to fire, and I believe if you will think 
this. over you will ‘agree with him. Without paper there would 
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Your Copy of this Booklet 
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be no means of recording or transmitting thought. Education 
would become a word of mouth proposition and education as well 
as government would become an individual thing. One can 
scarcely imagine the chaotic condition of the universe if paper 
were removed from our daily existence. No product con- 
tributes so much to the education, comfort and well being of a 
nation as paper, and on no other product are we so dependent. 
One of the greatest evidences of the necessity of paper is shown 
in the use of newsprint paper. Natural thought is that during 
the war we must have used more newsprint paper than at any 
other time on account of the special editions and extras which 
were constantly coming out. As a matter of fact the war years 
were nothing in comparison with 1920, and 1925 has seen an 
increase in production and use of newsprint paper in the United 
States and Canada of twenty-seven per cent over 1924 for the 
first eleven months of the year. So far this year there has been 
produced 2,771,926 tons of paper in the United States and Canada, 
and when you figure that the production in boxboard has been 
almost thirty per cent more than in newsprint, you-can get an 
idea of the terrific volume of paper and paper products turned 
out in this country. 


Advertising Helps 

“Advertising is the reason for the increased consumption of 
newsprint. It is likewise the cause for increased use of book 
paper, high grade coated papers, of sulphite bond, and of almost 
every other grade of paper which is in some form or other 
printed; advertising necessarily creates business and no business 
is as stable as a well advertised line. 

“People have begun to find this out and manufacturers are 
extending their lines by national advertising at an ever-increasing 
rate and what has been the result of all of this? I think this 
country has seen about as evenly maintained flow of prosperity 
during the last four years as during any other four year period. 
Perhaps the profits are not as great as they were during some 
of the war years, but they are usually better than pre-war years 
and back of this all seems to me to be the factor of stability 
due to increased advertising and better distribution. There may 
be many other factors which contribute to this, such as trans- 
portation, money markets and several other’ important factors, 
but back of it all is the generous use of paper. In the adver- 
tising field, which encourages the rapid transfer of manufactured 
’ articles to the consumer and builds a substantial business struc- 
ture for the benefit of all the people, as industry supported by 
agriculture, is the backbone of any nation.” 


EXPERIMENTS AT MADISON 


(Continued from page 36) 


Company this week, from the big Lakeside steam plant in Mil- 
waukee to the hard-pressed Peninsular Power Company at Twin 
Falls, Mich., which, due to low water, has scarcely been abe to 
meet the demand for current. In the spring when the water is 
high, the Twin Falls plant will operate to full capacity and will 
divert its surplus power to Milwaukee territory. 

The line connects with the Appleton system running to the sub- 
station which was built recently two miles south of the city. The 
new line will greatly augment the power in use here. The new line 
and itse accessories represents an investment of $2,500,000. It is 
th longest in the state and one of the longest in the country out- 
side of California. Between Green Bay and a point near Amberg 
‘it traverses tha towers of the new power line built for the North 


ern Paper Mills, Green Bay, which extends from Green Bay to 
White Rapids. 


More Power for Northern Paper Mills 


The Northern Paper Mills own a hydro-electric site at White Rap- 
ids with an estimated capacity of 14,000 horsepower. At present 
the company generates most of its power with a steam turbine and 
buys the rest from the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation of 
Green Bay. When its own power plant is built and put into use, the 











steam equipment will be retained for use in times of low water. 

The Wisconsin Valley Power Company is the latest public 
utility corporation to be organized with Wisconsin River Valley 
capital. It will take over the property and assets of the Antigo 
Electric Company and the Rhinelander Light and Power Company. 
recently acquired by the Wisconsin Valley Electric Company. 
The new company will be owned by the same interests as the Wis- 
consin Valley Electric Company. The officers are: C. C. Yawkey, 
president; B. F. Wilson, vice president; C. S. Gilbert, treasurer; 
Harold L. Geisse, secretary and general manager. The directors 
are the foregoing officers and J. S. Alexander, A. L. Kreutzer and 
D. C. Everest. Most of them have big paper mill interests. 

The Wisconsin Valley Electric Company recently completed a 
high tension line from Tomahawk to Hat Rapids on the Wisconsin 
River, eight miles south of Rhinelander, and from that point the 
Rhinelander company’s 13,000 volt line was rebuilt to carry 44,000 
volts from Hat Rapids power plant of that city. 

Antigo will also be supplied with electric current to be carried 
over high tension lines from the power lines of the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Electric Company. 





S. Spector & Co. Completes New Warehouse 

Puiapecpuia, Pa., January 4, 1926.—S. Spector & Co., whose 
offices are located at 1707-09-11 North Philip street, Philadelphia, 
have completed the additions to their former warehouse, which was 
started about six months ago. 

The new structure will give the firm about 30,000 additional 
square feet and includes all the space from 706-08-10 North Second 
street and extends for an entire square to North Philip street. 

Three electric baling presses are in constant use and with all 
other modern facilities employed, makes the firm one of the out- 
standing graders and packers in the Philadelphia district. 

As is pretty well known the firm specializes in the grading and 
handling of old cotton and woolen rags, making a specialty of 
handling large quantities of rags for shredding purposes. 

In addition to the above, they will operate and conduct a new 
paper department, handling all grades of bond, ledger, and book 
paper. This department will be in charge of Samuel B. Mahler 
who is well known in the paper trade. 

The business of S. Spector & Co. was started in 1912 and has 
shown phenomenal growth. It is co-partnership, comprising Mr. 
Samuel Spector ad Mr. Nathan Goldberg. 

William A. Coll who has been associated with the firm for a 
good many years has assisted the Messrs. Spector and Goldberg 
materially and much credit is due him for the splendid growth 
of the company. 


United Paperboard Protests Freight Rates 

Tuomson, N. Y., December 26—The United Paperboard Com- 
pany, which operates a large mill here, has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with regard to freight rates 
charged by the railroads on coal shipments to Thomson. The 
company during the past year has filed several complaints with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, alleging excessive rates on 
pulp and other shipments, and has been successful in securing 
lower rates in several instances. ; 

The latest complaint declares that the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Greenwich and Johnsonville Rail- 
roads discriminate against Thomson in fixing rates on birdseye 
anthracite shipped from mines in Pennsylvania. It is stated the 
rate now applied is $3.28 a net ton, while rates to other points are: 
Glens Falls, $2.77; Rutland, Vt., $3.15; Saratoga Springs, $2.65; 
Rouses Point, $3.98. In charging a higher rate to Thomson than to 
more distant points the railroads are violating the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the complaint declares, and the rate of $2.52 a ton 
is asked of the commission. Large quantities of birdseye anthra- 


cite are used by the United Paperboard Company at its Thomson 
pint, and the commission is asked to establish a lower rate and to 
order the railroads to refund overcharges made on previous 
shipments. 
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Construction News 


Appleton, Wis.—The Combined Locks Paper Company has 
completed plans and will preceed with the erection of a new addi- 
tion to its mill at Combined Locks, to be two-story, 100 x 170 feet 
reported to cost in excess of $75,000. It will be of brick and con- 
crete. A general building contract has been awarded to C. R. 
Meyer & Son, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Monroe, Mich.—The Consolidated Paper Company has prac- 
tically completed its new strawboard mill and will begin production 
with the employment of about 100 additional men. The plant 
represents an investment of close to $500,000, including machinery, 
and will be developed to maximum capacity at an early date, when a 
working force of close to 250 operatives will be engaged. 

Grand Rapids, Minn.—In connection with its proposed plant 
expansion, the Itasca Paper Company, St. Paul, Minn., has asked 
bids on steam-turbo generating equipment for installation at its 
power plant to increase the present output 2,500 kw., with the in- 
stallation of auxiliary machinery. 

Chillicothe, Ohio—The Chillicothe Paper Company has plans 
under way for extensions and improvements in its local mill, to in- 
clude the installation of additional equipment in the paper-making 
department and super-calender and finishing rooms. 
expansion is reported to cost in excess of $80,000. 
to begin work at an early date. 


Minneapolis, Minn—The Heywood Manufacturing Company, 
Fourth Avenue and 3rd street, North, manufacturer of paper boxes 
and containers, is said to be planning the construction of a new 
addition to its plant, to begin work early in the spring, reported to 


cost in excess of $40,000, with equipment. J. A. Heinrich is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Marrero, La.—The Celotex Company, 645 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of fibre wallboard products, 
has authorized a stock issue of $2,000,000, of which about $1,500,000, 
will be used for the proposed addition to its plant at Marrero, 
where an adjoining tract of land was recently acquired. The 
work will consist of a new manufacturing unit, dryer building 
about 1,000 ft. long, finishing mill, warehouse and other structures. 
Plans are now being drawn and awards for different features of 
the work will be made in the near future. B. G. Dahlberg is presi- 
dent; and C. G. Muench, vice-president. The latter will be in 
charge of erection. 


Hartford City, Ind——The Hartford City Paper Company has 
awarded a general contract to the Indiana Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, Central Building, Fort Wayne, Ind., for the 
erection of its proposed new addition, to be;two-story and basement, 
40 x 45 feet, estimated to ‘cost about ‘$45,000, on which work will 
soon “begin. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Western Waxed Paper Company, 
East Sixty-first street, will soon proceed with the erection of a new 
addition to its local mill, to be one-story, 30 x 150 feet, estimated 
to cost $50,000, for which a general contract has been awarded to 
the Austin Company, of California, 777 East Washington street. 
Headquarters are at Oakland. 


The entire 
It is expected 
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Elizabeth City, N. C.—W. J. Pell, manager the Seaboard 
Paper Box Company, 850 Cooke Avenue, Norfolk, Va., is at the 
head of a project to establish and operate a new local plant for the 
manufacture of paper containers. A building has been secured at 
Burgess and Water streets, and machinery will be installed at an 
early date. The initial factory is estimated to cost about $25,000. 

Stamford, Conn.—The ‘Warner Brothers Company, Cedar 
street, manufacturer of paper boxes and containers, is considering 
the rebuilding of the portion of its mill destroyed by fire, December 
26, with a loss reported at $15,000, including equipment. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Work is in progress on the proposed 
two-story factory at Tarleton and Twentieth streets for the Eu- 
reka Paper Box Company, to be 65 x 120 feet estimated to cost 
close to $50,000, with machinery, a list of which has been arranged. 
John M. Cooper, Rives-Strong Building, is architect, in charge. 


New Companies 


Seattle, Wash.—The International Wood and Sulphite Com- 
pany, Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of $200,500, to 
manufacture pulp products, etc. The incorporators are T. Hollister 
Ralph A. Graves and K. O. Fosse. The company is represented by 
Donworth, Todd and Higgins, Hoge Building, Seattle. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Midway Paper Novelty Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to manutacture paper 
products. The incorporators are Leo. A. Krumpelman, 975 Lom- 
bard Avenue, St. Paul, and associates. 

Gardner, Mass.—The Baldwin Fibre Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture fibre pro- 
ducts. Earl F. Baldwin is president, and Frank A. Nichols, 81 
Edgill street, Gardner, treasurer and representative. 

Lynn, Mass.—The Leadol Carbon Paper Company, 50 Mall 
street, has filed notice of organization to deal in paper specialties. 


The company is headed by William F. Dooling and Edward W. 
Leahy. 
Financial 

New York, N. Y.—The Grand Corrugated Paper Company, 
Inc., 128-32 Brooklyn street, has filed notice of increase in capital 
from $300,000 to $350,000, for expansion. 

Evansville, Ind.—The Champion No-Leak Paper Dish Com- 
pany, recently organized under Delaware laws, has filed notice of 
organization to operate in Indiana with capital of $87,000, pre- 
ferred stock, and 650 shares of common stock, no par value. Al- 
fred A. Klein, care of the Southwestern Broom Manufacturing 
Company, Evansville, Ind., is local representative for the company. 

New York, N. Y.—The Inland Paper Board Company, Man- 
hattan, has arranged for an increase in capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000, for general expansion. 

Albany, N. ¥.—The A. P. W. Paper Company, manufac- 
turers of tissue papers, is arranging for a preferred stock issue of 
$1,500,000, the proceeds to be used in part for general financing 
and proposed expansion in operations. 

Chicago, Ill—The Ideal Paper Box Company, Garrison 
Grawoig, 1508 South Michigan Avenue, representative, has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $5,000 to $10,000, for extensions. 
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The savings in operation and maintenance 
will pay for this Stuff Pump 


Detail of the bearings in the 
Warren Stuff Pump. They are 
renewable, split shell, babbitt 
lined, ring oiling ings; 
thrust bearings 1 
multi-collar marine type. 

As shown, both bearings are 
supported in one long, extra 
heavy ~ pedestal. Perfect align- 
ment is assured. 


The Warren Centrifugal 
Stuff Pump is the result of close 
cooperation between engineers 
familiar with pulp and paper 
mill pumping requirements and 
a manufacturing organization 
that ‘has devoted itself exclu- 
sively to the building of fine 
pumps for twenty-eight years. 


Every design and construc- 
tion detail of this pump makes 
for high and sustained efficiency 
in handling pulped stocks up to 
5 per cent consistency and 
over. 


Renewable case liners make 
possible close running clear- 


ance, and therefore high effi- 
ciency, for the life of the pump. 
Perfect proportioning of pas- 
Sages and generous dimensions 
of all parts assure freedom from 
clogging, and dependable op- 
eration throughout years of 
service. 


Let our engineers go over 
your stock handling require- 
ments with you and they will 
figure exactly what you can 


save by installing Warren Stuff 
Pumps. 


Write for bulletin containing 
complete information. 
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Obituary 





Isaac N. Hosford 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., January 4, 1926—Word has been received here 
of the death at Passadena, Cal., of Isaac N. Hosford, 69, a former 
paper manufacturer and organizer of paper mills. His brother, 
the late Benjamin Hosford, was a well known paper manufac- 
turer here coming in 1880 to take charge of the Winona Paper 
Company being its first treasurer. The late R. F. Pulsifer, of 
Boston, was president. They lived at 203 Pine street and were 
socially prominent here. Mr. Hosford was very exacting in his 
business methods. In 1889 the Hosfords went to Springfield to live. 

Isaac Hosford was an occasional visitor here. He graduated 
from Harvard and began his paper making career at Pepperell, 
Mass. Later he went to Bridgeport and still later, in the early 
*80’s was one of the organizers of the Haverhill Paper Company 
and its first treasurer. In 1899 this mill was sold. In 1884 he help- 
ed organize the Glen Paper Company at Berlin, N. H., and in 1903 
was instrumental in organizing the St. Croix Paper Company 
being a vice president and later president of the concern until his 
aeath. He married Miss Elizabeth K. Lord, of Saxonville, who 
survives him with two daughters, Mrs Oswald Barrows, of New 
York and Mrs. James Engle, of Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Hosford 
lived in Haverhill from 1882 to 1889 since which time he had 
lived in New York and New Jersey. 





Henry F. Fulling 


Henry F. Fulling, founder of the Henry F. Fulling Company, 
Inc., twine, paper and specialties, 230-34 West 17th Street, New 
York, died December 23 of pernicious anaemia. 

Mr. Fulling was aged 52 years. He founded the Henry F. 
Fulling Company in 1897 and the business was incorporated Janu- 
ary, 1920. Mr. Fulling at that time was adverse to continuing 
business but decided to “give the boys a chance” and retired about 
a year and a half after the corporation had been formed. The 
present officers of the company are Charles Greif, president, and 
Eugene F. Brennan, secretary and treasurer, by whom the business 
will be continued as usual. 

Mr. Fulling is survived by his wife, his mother and one son. 
The interment was in Woodlawn cemetery. 


Walter O. Whitaker 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., January 4, 1926—Walter O. Whitaker, mill man- 
ager of the Natick Box and Board Company for a long term of 
years, prior to which he was associated with the Uncas Paper Com- 
pany, Norwich, Conn., died January 3, at the Carey Hill Hospital 
Brookline, Mass., following an operation. Mr. Whitaker was aged 
about 58 years. He was a man of the highest character, generous, 
kind and highly respected by all in the box board community. 

Funeral services were held at his home, 17 Beacon street, Tues- 
day and interment was at Norwich, Conn. 





Future Center of Paper Industry in South 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Nasuvie, Tenn. December 28, 1925.—‘“Future area of the 
vast paper pulp industry will be centered in Eastern Tennessee, 
Western North Carolina and Southeastern Kentucky, because the 
high railroad rates in New England and the northeastern states, 
coupled with fast diminishing forests, are cutting too deeply into 
the profits of operating companies,” declared V. P. Edwards, of 
Madison, Wis., representative of the United States government 
service and the Forest Products Laboratories in an address before 
the Knoxville Technical Society at the Civic ewe 
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How soon this switch in centers of industry will take place was 
not estimated by the paper pulp expert. He declared that the huge 
prices being paid for spruce in Maine and other New England 
state could not be borne up under by the producers of paper. 
Railroad rates, too, almost equal the cost of the timber when placed 
at the mills, he said, and this would soon cause a change to more 
heavily wooded sections. 

In explaining the industry in detail, Mr. Edwards took occasion 
to state that the public has been misinformed as to the extent the 
pulp industry is eating into the forests of this country. “Only 5 
per cent of the timber that is cut is used in the pulp industry, and 
this is comparatively small when other industries that depend on 
the forests for their resources are taken into consideration,” he 
said. : 

The address was illustrated with scenes of actual work in the 
pulp industry and detail drawings of machinery used in processing 
of making all grades of papers from heavy binding paper to 
finest stationery. 


Bids and Awards For Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., January 6, 1926.—The Government Print- 
ing Office has received the following bids for 8,000 pounds of 
19-24 80 white blotting paper; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
at 9.77 cents and 834 cents per pound; Mathers Lamm Paper 
Company, 14.5 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 7.97 cents; Dobler 
& Mudge, 10 cents; Lindemeyr & Harker, 9.95 cents, 11.9 cents, 
10.95 cents and 13.95 cents. 

The P. H. Gladfelter Company has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 25,500 pounds 
(500 reams) of 25 x 38 50, white antique book paper at 6.25 
cents per pound, bids for which were received on December 14. 

Barton, Duer & Koch have been awarded the contract for 
furnishing 1,800 pounds (100 reams) of 16 x 21 18 white bond 
paper at 30.95 cents. per pound, bids for which were received 
on December 11. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 12,000 pounds Gray Pressboard, 30 x 36: Bird & Son, Inc., 11.5 
cents per pound; The LaBeiteaux Company, 12.15 cents; Carter, 
Rice & Co., Corporation, 14.7 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Co., 
11.63 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 14.74 cents, Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 15.5 cents; T. A. Cantwell & Co., 15.45 
cents; Virginia Paper Company, 15.73 cents; Maurice O’Meara 
Company, 12 cents; Reese & Reese, 15.44 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 
19 cents; Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., 15.5 cents; and Old Dominion 
Paper Company, 13.49 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received bids as follows for 3,000 
pounds Yellow Ledger Paper, 21 x 32 571%, and 6,100 pounds White 
Bond Paper, 17 x 28 30%: American Writing Paper Company, 
15.85 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 20 cents; 
Barton,-Duer & Koch Paper Company, 15 cents; Virginia Paper 
Company, 17.81 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 21.4 cents 
and 20.4 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 17 cents and 16.5 cents; Aetna 
Paper Company, 16.16 and 14.69 cents; and Samuel S. Alcorn, 24.5 
cents. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on January 8 
for 40,000 pounds (28,000 sheets) of 24%4 x 34 No. 35 box board. 
Bids will also be received on January 11 for 20,000, or 36,000 
pounds of 25 x 30 No. 60, No. 2 quality binders board, 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on January 8 
for 6,000 pounds (100 reams) of 3154x45% , 60 white book paper 50 
per cent rag. Bids will also be received on the same date for 3,150 
pounds (100 reams) of 24 x 38 31% light pink bond paper, 30 per 
cent rag. 

Lindemeyr & Harker have been awarded the contract by the 
Government Printing Office for furnishing 10,000 pounds (333 
reams) of 12 x 18, 30, wood manila tag board at 4.9 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received on December 14. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


C. R. Gibson & Co., Lithographers, are now installed at their new 
address, 118-120 East 18th street, corner of- Irving Place, New 
York. 

*“* * 

“Prosperity in America, A Message for 1926,” is the title of an 

optimistic communication broadcasted by Royal S. Kellogg, secre- 


tary of the News Print Service Bureau. 
** * 


O. L. Berger, of the G. D. Jenessen Company, 200 Fifth avenue, 
is sailing January 16, for Norway and Sweden to spend a month or 


two on business. 
*“* * 


G. Heijkenskjold, civil engineer of Stockholm, Sweden, is a New 
York visitor. He is studying conditions in the sulphite pulp indus- 
try in this country. 


** *& 


Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, 
with offices at 342 Madison Avenue, New York, announces that the 
next meeting of the bureau will be held in the Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
Montreal, on Friday, January 29. 


*_* * 


Fred A. Lehy, vice-president and sales manager of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, of 292 Madison Avenue, New York, spent 
this last Christmas on the high seas. He sailed on the steamer 
Minnetonka from New York on December 19 last for a flying 
business trip to England, Italy, France, Belgium and Scandinavian 
countries. 

s* 6 

The January number of the International Paper Monthly con- 
tains an illustrated specimen of printing on Ticonderoga special 
cover paper, which is manufactured by the Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Paper Company mills recently acquired by the International Paper 
Company. This same paper is also used as cover for the Interna- 
tional paper monthly. The inside paper in the magazine is Ticon- 
deroga special magazine. 

* * * 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., wrote as follows: Please be ad- 
vised that on January 1, 1926, Kutroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., will 
discontinue the importation and sale of dyestuffs. The General 
Dyestuff Corporation, of 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, has pur- 
chased our merchandise stock and will hereafter offer to the trade 
the dyestuffs manufactured by the Badische Anilin and Soda-Fab- 
rik, Ludwigshafen o/Rh., as well as the other dyestuffs which we 
have supplied. 


Work Proceeds on New St. Frances Mill 


The Fort Frances Pulp and Paper Company, Fort Frances, 
Ont., some thirteen years ago erected a news print mill and in- 
stalled two machines, which are turning out today one hundred 
and thirty tons of paper. A large proportion of the wood re- 
quired for the mill is purchased from the farmers in the Rainy 
River district, and about seventy-five per cent of the output of the 
mill is exported to the United States, the Western Canadian Mar- 
ket not being sufficient to absorb the production. Early in 1925, 
an agreement was made whereby an additional mill was to be 
erected in the town, with an output of one hundred and fifty tons 
of news print daily. This plant will be completed and in operation 
by the end of 1926. The combined production of the Fort Frances 
Company’s mills will then be between two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred tons of paper daily and, in the operations about 
five hundred men will be employed. Work is already well under 
way on the new mill and: some two hundred men will be engaged 
all winter in getting in the foundations and steel work for the 
structure, trainshed, finishing room, etc.. Concurrent with the 
building of the mill is the development of the Seine river water 
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power, situated on the Seine river east of Fort Frances. Approx- 
imately twenty-five thousand horse power is available in the three 
units on this waterway. The paper mill interests have been nego- 
tiating for the development of this power and its transmission to 
Fort Frances. Work on the initial development has been carried 
on for some time. The transmission line has been surveyed and the 
right of way will be cut out this winter, so that, on the comple- 
tion of the news paper mill at Fort Frances, the additional power 
necessary will also be available. It is understood that on the 
completion of the power plans, the Fort Frances Pulp and Paper 
Company has under consideration the building of additional in- 
dustries and the extension of a railway line to connect Fort 
Frances with Kenora, Ont. 


Hamilton T. Disbrow Fifty Years in Paper Trade 


Hamilton T. Disbrow, president of Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., 309- 
311 Canal street, New York, is celebrating this week the fiftieth 
anniversary of his connection with the paper industry. On January 
1, 1876, he joined his brother, H. Grinell Disbrow, in forming the 
firm of Disbrow Brothers, and located at 58 Warren street, New 
York, next door to the old Libby Hotel, long since torn down and 
replaced by buildings now occupied by manufacturing concerns. 

A few years later he withdrew from the firm of Disbrow 
Brothers and accepted a position as salesman with Wilkinson 
Brothers Co., then located at 72-74 Duane street, with which con- 
cern he remained until the organization of Coy, Hunt & Co., Inc. 
He assisted in organizing this concern in 1898 and was a director 
and vice president of this company. In February, 1922, he with- 
drew from Coy, Hunt & Co., Inc., to assist in the organization of 
Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., in which organization he was: elected 
president and which position he still maintains. 

In the fifty years many changes in the paper business have oc- 
curred. A number of the concerns whose names were among 
the leaders in the manufacturing end as well as among the jobbers 
have long since disappeared. There are, however, a few firm ~ 
names that were prominent in the trade fifty years ago that are 
still leaders among the jobbers today. Fifty years ago the paper 
industry was located largely in Beekman and Duane streets, a few 
jobbers being located on -John street. There were no sky-scrapers 
in those early days. 

When our country cousins visited us we took them to Trinity 
church at Broadway and Wall street, paid twelve cents to climb up 
into the steeple of the church to get a view of the city and harbor. 
We had no electric railways, no telephones, typewriting machines 
or bridges over or subways under the East and North Rivers. The 
department stores were located at Grand, Canal and adjacent 
streets. 

The store now occupied by Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., at 309-311 
Canal street is part of the building that was then occupied by 
Arnold, Constable & Co., as their up-town retail store. A. T. 
Stewart, 10th street and Broadway, was considered way up-town. 
Brooks Brothers, the well known tailors were then at Catherine 
street, near the East River. The terminal of the horse street cars 
at 59th street in those days was considered as being in the coun- 
try. 

The depot of the New York Central railroad was located at 30th 
street and 10th Avenue from which point the day coaches were 
transferred by horse power through Hudson street to Chambers 
street and Warren street and connected up with a horse car that 
took the passengers to Broadway and Warren street. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Depot was located at 26th and 27th 
streets and 4th Avenue. The coaches from this depot were trans- 
ferred by horse power through 4th Avenue and the Bowery to 
White street, where the passengers were transferred to horse cars 
for down-town points. 

Straw paper, printed wrapping paper and paper bags were among 
the staple articles of trade. 
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COMING EVENTS 


A ican Paper and Pulp Association, Convention and Meeting of Affiliated 
ainediatiiae Waldorf-Astoria, February 22-25, Annual Banquet, Grand Ball 
Room, Thursday, February 25. 


Jational Paper Trade Association, Convention, Wa'dorf-Astoria, February 
an Sian Grand Ball Room, Wednesday, February 24. 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, February 22-25. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, Tuesday, 
February 23. : 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, 
February 23. Annual Dinner, Roof Garden, Tuesday, February 23. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Convention and Meeting of Affiliated 
Bodies. Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, January 27-29. Technical Section, 
January 27-28. Woodlands Section, January 27 and 29. Annual Dinner, 


Friday, January 29. 





GOOD OUTLOOK FOR 1926 

Continuing good business for the immediate future is the out- 
look at the beginning of 1926, according, to the current issue of 
the “Guaranty Survey,” which has just been issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

“The end of the year,” the ‘Survey’ states, “finds business as 
a whole considerably more active than at the close of 1924. The 
gains in most lines have not been striking, but they have been 
fairly regular. As in each of the two years preceding, there was 
a distinct recession in industrial output and in the volume of trade 
during the spring and summer. The decline was by no means 
so sharp, however, as that of last year; and, with the substantial 
recovery of the last few months, nearly all branches of business 
will be able to report satisfactory results from the year’s opera- 
tions, and to look. forward at the beginning of 1926 with the ex- 
pectation of continuing good business in the immediate future. 

“Basic industrial output reached its peak in the month of Jan- 
uary, which marked the culmination of the sharp recovery from 
the depression of 1924. The trend during the first half of this 
year was distinctly, though not violently, downward. After a 
temporary recovery in July a new low point for the year was 
reached in August. This figure was followed by two marked up- 
ward movements, bringing the index for October to the highest 
point recorded since April. . Under these conditions it is natural 
that employment should be large and wages high. 

“An encouraging aspect of the situation this year is the fact 
that large industrial output has been balanced by an active move- 
ment of goods through distributive channels. It appears that both 
wholesale and retail trade in many lines will establish new high 
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annual records. Not since the days of the post-war price in- 


flation have sales of consumers’ goods been so large as this 
year. 


Such general business indices as loadings of railway freight 
cars and payments by check, as well as the more direct evidence 
of sales by wholesale and retail dealers, agree in pointing to a 
record-breaking volume of general trade. 


“The total amount of payments by check, as evidenced by 
debits to individual accounts by banks reporting weekly to the 
Federal Reserve Board, have run consistently above last year’s 
totals. In the first eleven months of 1925 debits by banks out- 
side of New York City were 12 per cent larger than a year ago. 


“A large volume of retail trade is clearly indicated by sales of 
department stores and mail order houses. Sales of 359 department 
Stores throughout the country were about 4 per cent larger in 
the first ten months of this year than in the corresponding per- 
iod last year. A similar comparison shows a gain of 15 per cent 
in sales of the two leading mail-order houses, which are more 
largely dominant than retail establishments in general upon farm- 
ers’ purchasing power. 


“It is clear from these and other indications of the activity of 
distribution that the general tendency this year has been for goods 
tc move rapidly into consumption, and not to accumulate in the 
hands of manufacturers or dealers. This is perfectly natural in 
view of the high level of purchasing power enjoyed by nearly 
all groups of consumers as a result of active industrial operations, 
with large employment, high wages and generally adequate margins 
of profit. 


“Such a situation provides firm ground for the anticipation of 
continued high levels of industrial and commercial activity in the 
early part, at least, of the new year. General conditions in the 
commodity markets justify an optimistic attitude as a year ago. 
And the marked improvement in some of the basic industries 
which have only recently emerged from depression is an addi- 
tional source of confidence. 


“Indeed some students of the situation express the thought that 
present conditions are so good generally speaking that it is not 
reasonable to expect their unbroken continuance and have the 
feeling that security values based on this high level of business 
cannot be maintained indefinitely. 

“It is only in a few directions that a tendency toward over- 
expansion has appeared, rendering the situation as a whole per- 
haps less reassuring than that which prevailed at the end of last 
year. These possible sources of danger, which are discussed in 
the following pages, represent a certain relaxation in some lines 
in the conservative attitude which has characterized the policies 
of business men in recent years. As long as the present abnormal 
situation in international finance persists, the maintenance of 
this attitude will be essential to orderly progress.” 


PAPER TRADE EMPLOYMENT 
November employment figures in the paper pulp and paper box 
industries have just been made public by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 


The Bureau received replies from 207 paper and pulp plants 
which reported their employment in October at 55,383, decreasing 


in November to 55,180 a decrease of 0.4 per cent. The payrolls 
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in these mills on the other hand increased from $1.475,840 in 
October to $1,499,121 in November, an increase of 1.6 per cent. 


One hundred and sixty-seven paper box plants reported their 
employment in October at 19,727 increasing in November to 
20,076 an increase of 1.8 per cent. The payrolls in these plants 
also increased from $431,645 in October to $449,066 in November, 
an increase of 4 per cent. 

Replies were also received by the Bureau from 199 paper and 
pulp mills which reported their employment in November of 
last year at 52,131 increasing in the same month of this year to 
52,928, an increase of 1.5 per cent. The payrolls in these plants 
also increased from $1,363,711 in November of last year to 
$1,442,253 in the same month of this year, an increase of 5.8 
per cent. 


One hundred and forty-eight paper box plants gave their em- 
ployment in November of last year at 17,118 increasing in No- 
vember of this year to 17,466 an increase of 2 per cent. Their 
payrolls also increased from $371,162 in November of last year 
to $393,211 in the same month of this year an increase of 5.9 
per cent. 


G. W. Dearden Goes With Rourke-Eno Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoxke, Mass., January 4, 1926.—G. Walter Dearden, sales pro- 
motion manager for the Shrathmore Paper Company has resigned 
to become secretary and sales manager of the Rourke-Eno Paper 
Company of Hartford, Conn. A farewell banquet was tended him 
last Thursday night at the Nayasset club by President Horace A. 
Moses of the company and Mr. Dearden was presented with a gold 
watch with the dates 1901-1926 the years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Dearden was advertising manager for 17 years before 
becoming sales promotion manager. He leaves behind him a long 
and constructive record of advertising and sales progress. He has 
been identified with advertising campaigns and policies that have 
made advertising history. 

He originated the first combined sample mill books ever issued 
in addition to the Strathmore cabinet and color grammar. The 
beautiful specimen books issued by the Strathmore Company show 
his discriminating taste for fine design, typography printing and 
binding. He was one of the founders of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and is a past president of the Papermakers 
Advertising Club. He was also one of the founders of the Adver- 
tising Club of Springfield. He was foremost in having the name 
of the Mittineague Paper Company changed to the Strathmore 
Paper Company. He is known to the jobbing trade from Maine 
to California. He is a member of Mt. Orthodox Lodge Masons 
and of Melha Temple. He is married and has three children. 


Connecticut Valley Superintendents to Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., January 4, 1926——The Connecticut Valley Di- 
vision of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation will hold its first get-together meeting of 1926 at the 
Hotel Nonotuck, Holyoke, Mass., Saturday, January 16. 

The business session to begin at 2 o'clock will be known as 
“Brown Company Day.” Representatives of the Brown Company 
will be present and give talks on the product of their company. 
Those present may ask questions and they will be answered by 
the speakers. 

The banquet will be held at 7 o’clock in the banquet hall of the 
Hotel Nonotuck and an entertainment will be presented that will 
be certain to make the trip worth while. After the banquet there 


will be dancing. Special arrangements will be made to entertain 
the ladies. 
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Box Board Production for November 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 21, 1925—The Department of 
Commerce announces November figures on the operations of box 
board manufacturers, based on reports of 89 firms operating 111 
plants The capacity data in the following table vary according 
to the normal number of working days in each month, Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays being excluded, since the five-dav week 
was adopted by about 80 per cent of the mills. 


Operation Production Unfilled 
Year rders 
and Inch hours Per Tons Percent Orders (end of 


Month of. received month) 
Capacity , Capacity 


Output — 

1924 Tons 
August... ¢ 960,302 7,973,129 100: 2 185,619 98. % 202,919 122,927 
Sept.... ‘960, 302 ry 036,712 100.9 185,619 101.6 168, 299 103,056 
ae _ 718, 426 8,422,014 96.6 203,297 


96.7 180,846 87,563 
~~ . 7,202, 178 7,546,373 104.8 167,941 170, 550 101.6 174,184 


91.4 2,265,512 1,974,116 © 87.1 1,966,659 


185,619 199,633 199,649 

177,320 162,724 

197,186 169,924 

197,186 169,914 

188,223 

197,186 

206,149 

188,223 

188,223 105.6 191,840 109, 
197,186 *204,492°103.7 *207,178*101 981 
188,223 190,136 101.0 192,451 102.786 


Total ane 
(11 mos.)89,665,032 86,962,214 97.0 2,110,724 2,082.550 98.7 2,089,888 


_ Stocks of Consumption of Stocks of Waste Paper 
Ship- boxboard waste paper (end of month) 


ments of end of 
boxboard moath Per On In Un- 


(Fee mean 
—_——_——> Capacity Consumed om 


Operat 


otal 
(11 mos.)97,060,992 88,701,925 
1925 


8,388,897 
7,550,968 
7,569,995 
7,654,378 
7,111,776 
7,983,150 
8,272,036 
8,069,721 
8,152,403 
- 8,360,484 *8,438,784 

7,980,462 7,770,106 


. 7,600,440 
8,360,484 


97.4 


Year 
and 


Month 


Tons 


hand tran- 
Tons sit 
capa- 


city 
Tons 
103,3 161,793 17,002 
103.7 172,240 15,319 
98.1 175,946 14,921 
102.3 164,065 15,523 
87.9 


109,9 


1924 
August.. 184,941 
Sept...... 191,203 
Oct..... 196,352 
Nov..... 169,018 


Total 
(11 mos.) 1,972,532 
1925 


48,935 


175,938 
46,401 


175,938 
192,694 189,187 
159,182 162,771 


2,145,230 1,884,855 


175,938 193,285 
167,910 170,023 
184,778 170,363 
184,778 170,487 
176,379 159, 095 90.2 

184,778 179, 953 97.0 
193,177 184, 295 95.4 
176,379 187,301 106.2 
176,379 187,620 106.4 
184,778 *189,684 *102.7 *168,305 
176,379 179,026 101.5 165,289 


1,981,653 1,971,132 99.5 


181,752 
182,521 


172,382 
101.3 172,456 
92.2 176,035 
92.3 172,223 

174,726 
166,467 


176,101 

180,418 

179,772 

168,353 

184,928 
190,667 

204,766 
*202,599 *51,699 
*213,019 46,054 
191,646 44,541 


Tot 
(11 a )2,087,770 


* Revised. 


August... 
Sept 
oo ‘inal 
Nov.. 


— 


Paper Man Gets Pat Royal Flush 


On December 14 a party of New York paper jobbers made a trip 
to the mills of The Champion Fibre Company, at Canton, N. C., 
and after spending several days there, stopped off at The Champion 
Coated Paper Company’s plant at Hamilton, Ohio, to visit the 
company’s mills at this point. 

While these gentlemen were traveling southward in The Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company’s private car “Federal” at 3.38 p. m., 
Eastern standard time, and while enjoying a game of poker en 
route, Mr. M. H. Freimark, representative of The American Paper 
Mills Corporation, New York City, dealt to David L. Engel, No. 9 
Bond Street, New York City, a “pat” royal flush. The most 
astounding part of this hand was that it was dealt in the following 
order. Ten, Jack, Queen, King, Ace (of spades.) The cards used in 
this remarkable Poker hand were made by the U. S. Playing Card 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

While at Hamilton these men drew up a sworn statement to the 
above effect, and the statement together with the hand was sent to 
Mr. Allison F. Stanley of the U. S. Playing Card Company, who 
took a photograph of the sworn statement. 

Mr. Engel naturally was very much enthused over this “pat” 


royal flush and is going to frame this sworn statement together 
with the hand. 
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SHALL I BUY FOR PRICE OR 
FOR QUALITY? 


The eternal question con- grade product is always 
fronting every buyer. cheapest in the long run. 

When factory costs creep Remember that when you 
upward—when overhead be- are buying felts. 
gins to assume alarming Appleton felts cost no 
proportions —there is more than an ordinary 
only one answer. Cut felt. But they give 
down expenses. longer, more efficient 
service. Surely here is 
a case where the qual- 
ity buyer actually gets 





But cutting prices is 
not the safest way to 
cut expense. First cost a better bargain than 
is not the only thing to the man who buys for 
be considered. A high price alone. 

APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


Appleton Wisconsin 
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The importance of a knowledge of the effect and amount of 
concentration in boilers is much more important under modern 
operating conditions than it was twenty years ago. At that time 
boilers were small and were operated at low rating. Very little 
attention was paid tc the treatment of boiler feed—first, because 
the importance of such treatment was not fully realized from an 
efficiency standpoint; second, because the cost of coal was much 
less; and third, because, as time goes on, the natural sources of 
feedwater supply have become more and more contaminted. 

Under present conditions, with boilers of larger and larger 
size being installed, with less and less water capacity per horse- 
power developed, and with higher and higher rating, the necessity 
of taking concentration into account is more and more evident. 

In addition to this, as we progress higher and higher in the scale 
of efficiency of boiler and plant operation, troubles which. were 
formerly taken for granted or considered as insurmountable, are 
now being taken into consideration, and the remedy sought. The 
advent of superheaters and a record of the total temperature of 
superheated steam which most modern plants now keep with 
recording thermometers shows up at once the throwing of water 
by a boiler. This formerly in many cases passed unnoticed. It now 
presents in a visual way evidence of what is going on in a steam 
line whereas before, troubles due to foaming and priming, unless 
they were of an extent to do serious damage, were not evident 
except in excessive troubles due to wear and improper lubrication, 
which in years past were usually blamed on the cylinder oil. 


A Comparatively Recent Development 


Of recent years, more and more attention has been focused upon 
the relation of degrée of concentration to the tendency of boilers 
ta foam, but progress along these lines has been of comparatively 
recent development, and a comparison of results from different 
plants shows wide variations. In some plants, boilers cannot be 
operated without becoming wild when the concentration is over 150 
grains, or sometimes as low as 100 grains per gallon. In other 
cases the concentration can be run up to 1,000 to 1,500 grains per 
gallon, or even higher, without causing a boiler to becomc uneasy. 
One of the most satisfactory studies of this relationship has been 
given by C. W. Foulk, of Ohio State University, published in 
industrial and Engineering Chemistry... Another exhaustive article 
is one by R. E. Hall, of Pittsburgh, in Mechanical Engincering,* 

The amount of concentration which will cause foaming depends 


* From the Proceedings of the Engineering Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
2 Andrews-Bradshaw Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. si 
2 Vol. : 16, p. 1121. 
*Vol, 5. 46, 


p. 810. 
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not only upon the amount of salt contained in the water, but also 
upon the softness of the water and upon the concentration of the 
small amount of oil, vegetable matter, etc. 

In testing the water for softness, for instance, in one case a 
single drop of soap solution when shaken ini the sample may 
produce a great deal of foam. If the water is harder, however, it 
may take ten or a dozen drops to produce this same amount of 
foam. In this case the soap solution represents the concentrated 
soap-making materials in the concentrated boiler water. If we 
could determine the concentration of the actual foam-making 
elements as separate from the tests of concentration usually taken 
and consider these results in their relation to what is usually 
termed boiler concentration, it might be possible to correlate many 
varying results which now appear contradictory. Again, the design 
of the boiler is to some extent responsible, in that it is the design 
and circulation of the boiler which produces agitation. This again, 
can be comparable to the soap test referred to. Even in a soft 
water, simply the dropping in of a drop of soap solution will not 
cause a foam, until the bottle is violently shaken. In the same 
way in a boiler, if the circulation is continuous and of uniform 
velocity, and does not produce violent agitation in local spots, 
the amount of foam will be much less than in a boiler where 
there is violent local agitation, other conditions being equal. 


Point at Which Foaming Will Occur 


According to Mr. Foulk, the point at which foaming will occur 
--in other words, the defree of concentration necessary to cause 
foam—is dependent upon the relation of the minute solids to the 
soluble salts in the boiler water. In my opinion, however, of 
even more importance is the concentration of the actual materials 
which increase the surface tension to a point at which bubbles 
different points above which concentration should not be carried. 
This point in any given case is, in general, fairly well definea 
although it is usually preceded more or less by a gradual increase 
in the amount of moisture carried out of the boiler drum with 
the steam to the steam line. Accordingly in each particular steam 
plant, with its own particular source of feedwater supply and 
treatment, the degree of concentration at which trouble is to be 
expected can be fairly well determined. 

Of course, it is impossible to prevent concentration as long as 
soluble impurities are carried into the boiler with the feedwater. 
As the water is there evaporated, the impurities will concentrate 
in the boiler, and the extent of this concentration will be deter- 
mined by the relative amount of moisture which is carried out of 
the boiler as moisture. In fact, F. R. Low, former president of the 
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American Society of Mechanical Engineers, puts it very clearly 
in an editorial in Power,‘ entitled “Blowing Down-.a Boiler 
Through the Steam Nozzle.” He says, “According to the first 
principles of arithmetic the impurities from a boiler over a long 
period must equal those brought in by the feedwater.” 


An Example 


Assume, for example, a properly treated water which does not 
deposit scale in the boiler. If this feedwater contains 15 grains of 
impurities per gallon, these 15 grains must come out of the boiler, 
with the amount of actual water taken out of the boiler as water. 
If this amount is 2 per cent of the feed, the concentration will 
build up to a point where this 2 per cent will carry away in a 
given length of time the total amount of impurities carried into 
the boiler in that length of time. In this particular case, 2 per 
cent represents one-fiftieth of the total amount of feed. Therefore, 
this one-fiftieth must be of a concentration fifty times the con- 
centration of. the feedwater—in this particular case 750 grains, or 
17,750 parts per million. In other words, the concentration will 
vary directly with the quality of the feedwater and inversely with 
the percentage of water blown out of the boilers. Whether this 
be blown out through the steam nozzle or through the blowoff 
valve is immaterial. 

In the interests of efficiency this blowdown should be kept as 
small as possible. In other words, the coricentration should be 
allowed to build up to the maximum point at which the boiler 
can be operated without becoming “wild,” whether this point be 
150 grains per gallon, or 2,000 grains per gallon. 


Mr. Hall’s Recommendations 


Mr. Hall in his paper in Mechanical Eagineering recommends, 
from a scale-forming standpoint with his particular treatment, 
that the concentration be kept below 2,000 parts per million, which 
is only 118 grains per gallon. This may be correct from a treatment 
standpoint, but the boiler operator must balance the slight increase 
in scale which might be formed according to Mr. Hall's theory, 
against the actual material loss occasioned by the excessive blow 
down necessary with Pittsburgh waters. For instance, a 20-grain 
or even 30-grain water is not uncommon in this district. To keep the 
concentration down to 117 grains per gallon with a 30-grain water 
would require blowing down of roughly 25 per cent, or a loss of 
heat from this practice of roughly 6 per cent. If, however, this 
particular plant could be operated with a concentration of 600 grains 
instead of 117 the blowdown would be 5 per cent instead of 25 
per cent, and the- heat loss only 1.2 per cent—a direct saving of 4.8 
per cent in efficiency, and such a saving will pay for a lot of labor 
for boiler cleaning. 

These figures are really very conservative because I have assumed 
that the concentration of the water blown off through the blow- 
down connection is of as great concentration as the average in the 
boilers. Actually, it is usually much less, being diluted with fresh 
boiler feed due to the method by which the feed is introduced into 
the boiler circulation. The heat lost from this source in many 
cases is in practice much greater than the figures I have given. 
This will be again referred to later. 

By blowoff, of course, I mean all water blown out of the boiler 
whether into the steam line with the steam or into the sewer through 
the boiler blowoff connection. 

We can better visualize conditions by examining Fig. 1. 


What This Means in Terms of Frequency 


To see what this means in terms of frequency and amount of 
blowdowns, take, for instance, this cross-drum boiler with drum 54 
inches in diameter, about 15 feet long. A blowdown of four inches 
would amount to roughly 170 gallons. If the output of the boiler 
is 1,000 boiler horse-power, and the quality of the feedwater is 15 
grains per gallon, we are introducing into the boiler 54,000 grains 
of impurities per hour. If, for instance, the point. at which this 


aD 
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boiler starts to foam violently is a 300 grains per gallon, it will 
be necessary in the interest of safety to blow this down when the 
concentration reaches a point of, say, 250 grains. Each blowdown 
will, therefore, take out of the boiler 250 X 170, or 42,500 grains 
total, which means that in this particular case the boiler would 
have to be blown down four inches every 45 minutes in order to 
keep the concentration from rising above 250 grains if no moisture 
passed out with the steam. 


With 1.5 per cent going out with the steam, this would take out 
54 gallons of water per hour at a concentration of 250 grains per 
gallon, or 13,500 grains per hour, leaving 40,500 to be removed 
through the blowoff valve, or a blowdown about once each hour. 
In a case like this, if the water tender should forget himself and 
let the boiler run, say for two hours, without blowing down, long 
before this time the critical point would have been passed and the 
boiler would be throwing water violently into the steam lines. 
It is conditions such as these that have been responsible for a 
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RELATION OF BLOW-OFF AND MoIsturE IN STEAM TO 
CONCENTRATION 


great many of the wrecked cylinder heads that we all run across 
at different times in our experience. If we had to keep the con- 
centration below 117 grains per gallon with 1.5 per cent moisture, 
the steam line would take 6,350 grains per hour. Each blowdown 
would take 20,000 grains and the boiler must be blown down every 
25 minutes. 


An Illustration Cited 


An illustration can be cited. At one of the big industrial plants 
they report the foaming point at between 11,000 and 12,000 parts per 
million. They try, however, to keep the maximum concentration 
below 8,000 parts per million (465 grains per gallon) by having one 
man whose duty it is to manipulate surface blowoffs. Even with 
this extreme care at times the concentration gets past the danger 
mark and the boiler foams over into the steam line to relieve itself. 


Using 15-grain feedwater is equivalent to putting into a boiler 
over 5,500 pounds, or nearly three tons of impurities every month 
for every 1,000 horsepower developed, and it takes a pretty high 
concentration to get rid of this without losing a lot of water and 
heat. 


Feedwater treatment is nowadays, of course, considered long 
past the point of discussion, as to whether or not it is an economy 
where one has a feedwater containing impurities, which means in 
99 out of 100 cases. Treating the feedwater, however, in order 
to get rid of the 15 grains, is pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. This is 
readily evident from a consideration of the chemistry of feed- 


_ water treatment. We will take, for example, the simplest case— 


that is calcium sulphate, which, by the way, is the important 
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scale-forming impurity in’ our water in the Pittsburgh district and 
Western Pennsylvania in general. 
Reaction: Ca SOs + Naz COs = Ca COs + Nasa SO« 
Atomic weights: 136 + 106 = 100 + 142 
The Most Common Reaction 


You can see from the above the most common reaction in the 
treatment of feedwater by soda ash. If there is free acid present, 
this is neutralized by lime, which in turn again forms calcium 
sulphate, which is then treated with soda ash to form calcium 
carbonate and sodium sulphate. The calcium carbonate is a 
precipitate, finely divided, to be sure, but can be settled and filtered 
out, at least to a great extent. The sodium sulphate, however, is 
as soluble as ordinary table salt, and no commercial method of 
eliminating this from the water is at present known. If the feed- 
water is filtered after the reaction, and settling has taken place, thé 
greater part of the calcium carbonate can be removed, but this still 
leaves the sodium sulphate, and for every 100 grains of calcium 
sulphate which have been removed there are left behind 104 grains 
of sodium sulphate. If the feed-water is not filtered, but is treated 
—for instance, in the feedwater heaters, or even by the injection 
of a solution of soda ash into the feedwater line—it will carry 
not only the sodium sulphate, but the calcium carbonate as well, 
and the removal of 100 grains of the hard scale-forming calcium 
sulphate will be accomplished by substituting 178 grains of other 
impurities. 

If treated with caustic soda we still have the same amount of 
sodium formed and, as far as concentration is concerned, have not 
bettered matters. The same remarks apply to treatment with 
sodium phosphate. 

(2 Nas (POs) + 3 Ca SOs = 3 Nas SOs + Cas (POs): 

An actual example of a typical untreated water of the Pittsburgh 
district, and the same water treated in a lime-soda-ash system is 
given as follows: 





’ Raw Treated 
Volatile and organic ..........-se00. 1.1 0.65 
RAS a eee i 0.45 
Se GED cecccnceoresvescce 5 0.88 
> Ghccdhibeayserenees : Jess 
Magnesium sulphate ee 
Magnesium hydroxide ... see 0.48 
Sodium carbonate ........ am 2.48 
BOE accnateseesccuiosecs 0.53 18.46 
DG -SUENEEED. cn evevecccvetccecees 9.40 10.22 
a ee ee bas 0.94 
Total grains per gallon.......... 30.14 34.86 


From this it can be seen that treating with lime and soda ash not 
only does not reduce the impurities in the feedwater, but actually 
increases them, and to this extent increases the concentration in the 
boilers. However, the-impurities that are left in are practically 
non-scale-forming materials and the efficiency of the boiler as a 
heat absorber is not interfered with. The treatment has done what 
it was designed to do—prevent scale—but actually the boiler 
concentrations using treated water will ordinarily be greater than 
with raw water. 

The treatment with zeolite produces similar results, to the extent 
that the calcium and magnesium salts are removed and their 
corresponding sodium salts left in their place, with the same effect; 
that is, the total impurities in the feedwater are increased rather 


than diminished, even though the water itself has what is called 
“zero hardness.” 


Ways of Determining Concentration 


There are several ways of determining the concentration in a 
boiler. The first two are based on obtaining from the boilers a 
sample of sufficient amount. This sample is then either. analyzed 
chemically in the laboratory or is evaporated and the residue 
weighed. A third method is to mount on the boilers a resistance 
unit, taking a continuous sample from the boiler’s circulating system, 
measuring its resistance to the conduction of electricity, and record- 
ing the amount of current on a delicate ammeter graduated in an 
arbitrary scale. 

Another method of determining concentration in boiler water 
(and one which can be done in two minutes’ time in the plant) is 
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the measurement of the amount of sodium sulphate present by 
precipitating the total sulphates in a 10 cc. sample with barium 
chloride and finding the amount of dilution with distilled water 
necessary in order that a narrow intensely illuminated slot is 
just visible through a given thickness of liquid. 


To obtain even approximately accurate results by the first two 
methods it is necessary to obtain an accurate sample. This is not 
the easy matter it may seem. This is illustrated graphically in 
Figs. 2-4. 

In a boiler of the type shown in Fig. 2, the feed-water is intro- 
duced at A, and in this, as in the other cases, it is necessary to 
take the sample at a point where this feedwater will have been 
thoroughly mixed with the highly concentrated water of the boiler, 
and this is not as easy a matter as.appears on the surface. The 
feedwater, due to being colder, does not immediately mix with the 
water in the drum, but flows backwards along the bottom of the 
drum down rear circulating tubes, past the blowoff and into 
the lower rows of boiler tubes. If a sample is taken from the 
blowoff (B) without shutting the feedwater valves for an 


FIG2 
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appreciable time before the sample is taken, part of the blowoff 
water will contain fresh feedwater, and the sample will not be a 
true sample. If it is taken fronr blowing down the water-column 
connection (C), the same thing holds true, although not to quite 
as great an extent, but a very marked difference will usually be 
found between that sample and a sample taken from point D, which 
is taken entirely from the direct current of the fresh feedwater. 
Of course, it is the latter sample that represents the true concen- 
tration of the boiler water. 


Fig. 3 shows the feedwater in this type of boiler. Here again it 
passes directly by the blowoff connection. In this boiler, however, 
it would be perfectly practicable to obtain a sample from the gage 
column connection, provided this is blown out sufficiently to remove 
entirely the condensed steam with which it is filled. 

Fig. 4 shows the usual cross-drum type. Here again the same 
condition is encountered; only in this case the sample from the 
gage-column connection will not prove to be a reliable indication 
of the boiler concentration, and about the only place to take a true 
sample would be at some such point as that marked H. 

These sketches show why the usual samples taken from the 
boiler blowdown sometimes give such widely varying results; for 


this, in nine cases out of ten, is the point at which the usual samples 
for concentration analysis are taken. 


Chance for- Variation . 
In the type of boiler shown in Fig. 2 there is also a great chance 
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for variation of the concentration in the various drums, due 
probably to a lack of equalization of the feed supplied to each. In 
one particular case the average concentration on two drums of a 
four-drum boiler was only 1,020 parts per million (60 grains per 
gallon), while that in the other one was more than twice that, 
actually 2,150 parts per million, or 120 grains per gallon. In this 
case the samples were taken just below the water level near the 
front of the drums, and the figures above are the average of four 
days’ reading taken twice a day in four different boilers in the 
same house. ‘ 

In using the resistance apparatus, to determine concentration, it 
must be remembered that the results are only comparative, and that 
the readings will change with the chance in the relative proportion 
of the various elements in the feedwater. This instrument has its 
place, however, and where the feedwater analysis does not change 
too rapidly, it can be used as a fair guide, although, even at best, 
this method has its objections. 


Novel Use of Apparatus 


I noticed at a plant in Kansas City a novel use of this apparatus, 
which was used for keeping track of the concentration of the con- 
densate from the turbo-generators. These turbines exhausted into 
surface condensers, and the condensate was returned to the boiler 
house. The circulating water, however, was Missouri River water, 
which has a high amount of impurities, largely in suspension. At this 
plant they were troubled by periodic splitting of condenser tubes, 
which, if not caught in time, introduced a relatively large propor- 
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tion of Missouri River water directly into the feedwater. The mat- 
ter was so serious that they used an indicating resistance machine 
for determining the concentration by conductivity, and they had a 
man stationed watching this machine night and day. When a tube 
split and leakage developed, it would immediately register on the 
machine and the turbine was shut down. They told me that if 
this was not caught within fifteen minutes the boilers would be 
so wild that the whole plant would have.to be shut down. 


Advisable to Balance Totals 


In checking the accuracy of concentration, it is advisable to bal- 
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ance up the totals. In other words, make up for the boilers, a “dirt 
balance” in the same way that heat balance is made up to prove the 
accuracy of a boiler test. In other words, after the boiler has been 
on the line long enough to reach the average concentration, which 
depends upon the amount of moisture leaving with the steam, .and 
the amount of blowdowns, the total amount of dirt going into the 
boiler should equal that going out with the steam plus that going 
out with the blowoff. The analysis of the feedwater can be com- 
paratively easily determined, as can also an analysis of the blow- 
off. Then a sample of the steam should be collected, condensed 
and analyzed. When this is done, if the tests have been accu- 


CIRCULATION OF FeeEp WaTER tn Cross-Drum BolLer 


rately taken, the total quantity of gallons of feedwater per day, 
times the grains per gallon, should equal the total number of 
gallons of steam, times the grains per gallon, plus the total num- 
ber of gallons blown down, times the number of grains per gallon 
in the blowoff. As Mr. Low said, this is simply a matter of 
arithmetic, and if it does not balance up, then the amount that 
it is out represents the degree of inaccuracy in the test. 


For example, assume that the test has shown there are 15 grains 
per gallon in the feedwater; that the concentration of the boiler is 
250 grains per gallon; that there are two blowdowns of 170 gallons 
each per day (0.4 per cent); and the amount going out with the 
steam is 4 per cent. If the output of the boiler is 1,000 boiler horse- 
power, this means roughly 3,600 gallons per hour, or 86,500 gallons 
per day. The total input of the impurities into the boiler for a day 
therefore is 1,295,000 grains. Blown down twice a day, 170 gallons 
at 250 grains equals 42,500 X 2, or 85,000 grains per day in 
blowoff, equivalent to 340=86,500=0.4 per cent. 

There must be 1,295,000 — 85,000, or 1,210,000, in the steam, or 
14 grains per gallon. If the recording calorimeter shows 2 per cent 
moisture average over 24 hours, the concentration of this moisture 
and, therefore, the concentration of the water in the top portion 
of the boiler must be 14 X 50, or 700. 


If the calorimeter should show 4 per cent, the concentration 
would be 350. 


Feed-water = Blow-off + Steam 


86,500 X 15 = (340 X 250) + 4% X (86,500 — 340) X 350 
1,295,000 = 85,000 + 1,305,000 


Input 186 pounds = 12.1 pounds blowoff + 172.1 pounds in steam. 

This would be considered a pretty good check, the main 
discrepancy being the analysis of 250 grains per gallon in the 
blowoff and the 350 grains per gallon shown in the moisture in the 
steam. This might be dilution of the blowoff with fresh feedwater, 
as previously pointed out, or may be inaccuracy in the calorimeter, 
which would be very possibly due to the large amount of moisture 


’ present, which approaches the limit of the throttling calorimeter. 


“Dirt Balance” Method Gives a Fair Check 
This “dirt balance” method does, however, give a fair check 
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upon the accuracy of the figures and should always be employed 
wherever possible to show up grave errors in the same manner 
that a modern boiler test always ends up with a heat balance. 

Not only does boiler design have its effect upon the point of 
concentration at which foaming will take place under given con- 
ditions, because of local agitation, but also, by determining to some 
extent the amount of moisture which is carried out with the steam, 
boiler design will determine the maximum concentration which will 
ordinarily be, carried with the usual schedule of blowing down, 
whick is mostly done once a turn. 


In other words, it is not usual for the blowdown to exceed 0.5 
per cent. If the boiler were designed so that no moisture whatever 
were delivered with the steam it would mean that only 1/200 of the 
total amount of moisture entering the boiler would leave by the 
blowoff, provided blowdown took out average concentration. In 
other words, the concentration would rise to 200 times that of the 
feedwater. If the feedwater were 15 grains per gallon, the con- 
centration would rise to 3,000 grains per gallon. This would 
ordinarily be well past the point at which a boiler would be too 
wild to be operated. Actually, however, this is a condition rarely 
even approximated and actually impossible without means for 
mechanically preventing the water from reaching the steam lines. 
The conditions in the usual boiler are that the moisture leaving 
with the steam varies from one-half up to 1.5 or 2 per cent, or 
even higher. In the best condition, say, 0.5 per cent moisture on 
the steam and 0.5 per cent blowdown, this equals a total of 1 per 
cent, or the concentration in this particular boiler with 15 grains 
feedwater would reach 1,500 grains, of which half would go into the 
steam ine and half out the blowoff. If this were changed to 1.5 
per cent moiSture in the steam and 0.5 per cent out the blowoff, or a 
total of 2 per cent, the concentration in the boiler would reach 750 
grains. If it were necessary to prevent priming to keep the 
concentration down to 300 grains—in other words, blowing down 
at a point of about 250 grains—it would be necessary to blow 
down a total of 4.5 per cent, which, plus the 1.5 per cent going 
out the steam line, would equal a total of 6 per cent. 


The fact that a boiler is provided in a design with superheating 
elements would of course have no effect upon this analysis, any 
more than applying a superheater to the boiler externally, because 
the dry superheated steam’ would be carrying in suspension the 
impurities which ordinarily would be carried out with the water, 
and the concentration would not be affected. In such boilers, 
calorimeters cannot be used, and the method of checking up the 
“dirt balance” must depend upon condensing the steam and then 
determining the dirt content. This can casily be done, but care 
must be taken to place the sampling nozzle in such a location, and 
proportion the velocity through it in such a way, that a true 
average sample is obtained in the same manner as in sampling 
dust in blast furnace gas. 


Throttling Calorimeters 


A word here may not be out of place regarding throttling 
calorimeters, calling particular attention to the necessity of deter- 
mining the “normal” of each instrument as provided in the A.S.M.E. 
Power Test Code of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
To show the necessity of this I have here a series of tests made 
with exceptional care and laboratory precision on four different 
types of throttling calorimeters, each type tested with various 
sizes of orifices. These orifices varied from ¥% inch down to 1/16 
inch in diameter. Some of the calorimeters were lagged with 
asbestos, some steam jacketed, and some treated by both methods. 
The normal of these various types of sizes—in other words, the 
number of degrees which must be added to the lower reading to 
-correct for the proportional effect of radiation, velocity impact, etc. 
—varied all the way from 1.6 up to 76 degrees F. In running a 
test in the field the normal should be determined both before and 
after the test; or, if only one normal test is taken, it should be 
directly after the test, for a piece of pipe scale lodging in the 
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orifice might easily change the normal anywhere from 5 to 12 
degrees. 

In summing up the situation with respect to the boiler concen- 
tration, the outstanding fact is that a balance is always established 
between the impurities entering the boiler with the feedwater, and 
the sum of the impurities leaving with the blowoff and leaving in 
the steam. It is the last two items which determine the degree of 
boiler concentration. In order to reduce heat: losses as much as 
possible the blowdown should be kept low. Needless to say,. the 
impurities leaving with the steam must by all means be scrubbed 
out and kept from passing through the steam system, as they not 
only act as an abrasive, but also clog up steam-using apparatus, 
and cut the lubricating properties of cylinder oil. 

Lastly, when concentrations have been measured, a check upon 
them should be obtained by working up a “dirt balance.” 


Rope Stock and Bagging 


SPecrAL INguiry No. 36 


A member desires information regarding methods of sampling 
shipments of old rope and bagging for moisture tests and the prac- 
tice as to the percentage of tare allowed for baling. The points 
to be covered are: 

A. Sampling. 

How should the samples be taken when in the following 
forms: 

1. Heavy rope in coils. 

2. Light rope in coils. 

3. Rope in bales. 

4. Jute bagging and burlap in bales. 

5. Raw Manila in bales. 

B. Air Dry weight. 

1. On what basis of moisture content is the air dry weight 
calculated ? 

2. Is there a different moisture content on domestic and 
foreign shipments? 

C. Tare 

1. What is the tare allowance customary for baling wire, 
wrapping, etc? 
2. Does the. tare allowance include trash and rejected 
material in the bales as well as the wrapping? 

The inquiry will be handled under the Service to Members plan 
and a transcript of the replies, in blank, will be sent to all who 
contribute information to it. 

W. G. MacNaucurton, Secretary. 


Bogota Paper Co. Makes Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Bocora, N. J., January 4, 1926—Many improvements are being 


made at the mill of Bogota Paper and Board Company. The 
company has just completed and put in operation 350 Electrical 
hp. which consists of a compound condensing engine, a 150 
hp. variable speed motor for paper machine drive and a 200 
hp. D. C. generator. The company has also during’ the year 
built a new 2,500,000 gallon filter plant, designed by the Nor- 
wood Engineering Company of Florence, Mass. Also three new 
beating engines built by Downington Manufacturing Company, and 
one new electric driven Majestic jordarfbuilt by E. D. Jones Sons 
Company. 

The company is now putting a new roof on the machine room 
which will be raised eight feet higher to accommodate the in- 
stallation of twenty new dryers, consisting of all new four deck 
frames for the entire section of one hundred and five dryers. 
The company is also putting in a new stack of calenders, new slit- 
ter reels and winders. All of the paper machinery is being fur- 
nished by Beloit Iron Works, of Beloit, Wis. 

These improvements will all be completed in about sixty days 
and will increase the capacity of the mill from its present capacity 
of seventy tons to ninety tons per day. 
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Beating Tester’ 


Schopper-Riegler System Patented 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the importance to the paper 
manufacturer of the great and indispensable necessity of carefully 
scrutinizing the condition of the pulp which has passed through the 
beating process. 


Variable Results 


Before the invention known as “beating tester” was introduced to 
the paper manufacturer, he was compelled, and at no’ small cost, to 
employ the services of a skilled operator to beat pulp properly, for 
upon his individual skill and judgment depended the success or 
failure of future results. The terms “coarse” and “greasy” are 
relative terms, and the sole opinion of the operator has determined 
this point. From this, it must be evident to all, variable results have 
followed, each operator having his own opinion on these matters 


Standardized Results 


The beating tester, however, entirely dispenses with this long and 
Iuborious task, and not only accomplishes this all important work 
1 an appreciably short period of time, but Aas standardized its 
_ esults. For example: Pulp subjected to the tester registers a certain 
swmber, thus classifying the various conditions of pulp. 

In this way, all possible loss by error of judgment on the part of 
the operator is ebviated, and in addition to this, a uniform output 


in the quality of papers manufactured can be guaranteed and 
depended on. 


How the Apparatus Operates 

The apparatus consists of a receiver with a conical valve. A 
sieve of a certain mesh and area forms the bottom of the receiver: 
Below the receiver is the separating funnel, which is provided with a 
small and large aperture for the discharge of the water. 

Thereby the apparatus automatically produces the separation 
of water flowing off. quickly or slowly, according to the condition 
of the fibers. The speed with which the water escapes is extraor- 
dinarily characteristic of the fineness of the fibers. 

The water is gathered in measuring classes. 

The quantity of water which flows through the one or other 
outlet depends upon the beating degree of the pulp. In the case of 
coarse pulp the water flows off quickly, and goes principally into 
the left glass, whereas in the case of greasy stuff the water drains 


CoarsE Putp 


more slowly or quite slow and gathers principally in the right 
hand glass. 


Considering both extremes, we find that a thoroughly permeable, 

that is to say, a very coarse pulp, lets the water through quickly, 
* Distributed by Foreign Paper Mills, Inc., 72 Duane St., New York. 
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and that as much as possible an impermeable, that is to say, a high 
grade greasy pulp allows no water to drain, and furthermore, if we 
mark the beating condition of the first mentioned pulp 0, and the 
beating condition of the other pulp 100, we are able to express 
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the beating degree of any pulp by a figure ranging between 0 and 
100. The proper figure is obtained by deducting the number of cubic 
centimeters from 1,000, and dividing the remainder by 10. The fig- 
ure thus obtained indicates the percentage of water drained quickly. 


Greasy Pup 


To save time in calculating, the measuring glasses are provided 
with special numbering, showing at a glance the beating degree. 
The two illustrations representing coarse and greasy pulp distinctly 
show the difference between these fibers, the coarse stuff being 
beating degree 38, and the greasy one 90. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


CLARENCE J. West, CHAIRMAN 


Sulphite Process 


Utilization of Decayed Wood for Sulphite Pulp. C. G. 
Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 23, 429-431 (July 5, 1925). An experi- 
mental investigation of the use of sound and decayed European 
spruce wood for pulp manufacture showed that (1) a slight 
decay is not disadvantageous but wood with a marked diminu- 
tion in physical strength yielded pulp of inferior quality; (2) 
the sulphur dioxide consumption is high with decayed wood, 
the yields lower, bleach consumption higher and the losses 
greater; and (3) the results agree in general with data on 
Canadian woods furnished by Rue, Miller and Humphrey 
{cf. C.A. 18, 1051 (1924)].—J. L. P. 

Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp With Fresh Liquors Contain- 
ing Magnesia. C. G. Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 23, 416-466 (July 
19, 1925). Magnesium hydroxide, from magnesium chloride 
and calcium hydroxide, is converted to magnesium bisulphite 
by the tower absorption system. It is not as readily oxidized 
as calcium bisulphite. At 150° C., 50% calcium sulphite pre- 
cipitates from the bisulphite liquor, but only 10% separates 
from a mixture of calcium and magnesium bisulphites. Cook- 
ing experiments have demonstrated that with an all calcium 
liquor 44% separates as the sulphate and is precipitated on the 
fibers, with a mixed liquor 22% precipitates, and with a liquor 
consisting entirely of the magnesium compound 0.4% is pre- 
cipitated. Magnesia-containing liquors require 1 to 2 hr. longer 
cooking time and yield waste liquors containing 0.5 to 0.9% 
sulphur dioxide. The sulphur dioxide consumption, per 100 
parts wood, is 16 g. with calcium liquors, 15 g. with magnesium- 
calcium liquors, 13 g. with magnesium liquors and 16 g. with a 
liquor high in magnesia content. The yields were about 44%, 
except with a strong magnesium liquor when the value was 
52%. The copper number of the pulps was 2.3 to 2.8; the 
baryta resistance was 84%. The pentosan content with the 
magnesium cook was 6.3%, and with the calcium cook 4.6%. 
The lignin content varied from 1.2 to 2.3%. The pulp strength 
increased with the magnesium content of the cooking acid.— 
j. L. PB. 

Heat Relations in the Sulphite Cooking Process. R. Sieber. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 729-732 (June 13); 793-795 (June 27); 
848-851 (July 11, 1925). Part of a series of articles on heat 
relations in the sulphite digestion process. The utilization of 
heat from waste liquors and from the steam condensate in 
the indirect process is discussed. The heat balance of the 
entire process, for both direct and indirect methods, is sum- 
marized.—J. L. P. 

Reddening of Sulphite Pulp. E. Haegglund and E. O. Hed- 
man. Zellstoff U. Papier, 5, 258-260 (July 1925). Based on a series 
of digestion experiments with wood, pure chemicals, and ‘dis- 
tilled water, and analyses of the pulps so produced, the follow- 
ing conclusions are drawn concerning the reddening of sulphite 
pulps: (1) the color intensity increases proportionately with 
the residual lignin content, is independent of the cooking acid 
composition and of the presence of ether, acetone, and benzol 
soluble constituents of the wood; (2) the red color is due to a 
lignosulphonic acid-carbohydrate combination in the pulp, 
hydrolysis of which destroys the color more or less completely 
and the lignosulphonic acid is rendered soluble; (3) addition 
of a neutral sulphite to lignin yields no coloration on oxida- 
tion, but together with an acid, as 0.25% sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, or sulphurous acid, a red color is produced on oxida- 


tion with hydrogen peroxide. It is probable that the red color 
is the result of a quinoid rearrangement of the lignin mole- 
cule by oxidation—J. L. P. 

Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquor in the Manufacture of 
Printing Ink. F. Croner. Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 224 (June 
1925). Neutralized waste sulphite liquor is used as a binder, 
with the addition of hygroscopic substances, in the manufac- 
ture of printing inks.—J. L. P. 

Use of Sulphite Waste Liquor in the Manufacture of Build- 
ing Blocks. R. W. Strehlenert. U. S. pat. 1,501,975, July 22, 
1924. Building blocks or “stones” are formed by mixing clay, 
wood cuttings and sulphite waste liquor with such a small 
amount of water that the mass will be of granular consistency, 
moulding under pressure and rapidly heating the material for 
a short time to about 200° C. or above partially to decompose 
the sulphite waste liquor and render the product hard and 
non-hygroscopic.—A. P.-C. 

Emulsifying Bitumen With Sulphite Waste Liquor. L. 
Kirschbraun. Can. pat. 249,469 (Mar. 10, 1925). An emulsion 
consists of sulphite waste liquor, an earthly collodial material 
and bitumen, the bitumen being in the dispersed phase.— 
A. P= 

Pickling Ferrous Metals With Sulphite Waste Liquor. A. F. 
Hoffman and W. M. Parkin. U. S. pat. 1,524,435 (Jan. 27, 
1925). Articles of iron or steel are treated with “acid-con- 
centrated” sulphite waste liquor, which may be prepared by 


filtering, concentrating to 30° to 32° Be. in vacuo, and sub- 


sequently mixed with water and sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid.—A. P.-C. 


Process of Making Wood Pulp. G. A. Richter assignor to 


Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,545,522, July 14, 1925. The process 


comprises the following steps: digesting raw cellulosic ma- 
terial in an acid sodium-compound cooking liquor; separating, . 
neutralizing and concentrating the spent acid liquor, and smelt- 
ing and recovering in an alkaline solution the sodium com- 
ponents thereof; carbonating the alkaline liquor for the con- 
version of certain sodium compounds thereof to sodium car- 
bonate; digesting the pulp resulting from the acid digestion 
in the alkaline liquor obtained; and acidifying the spent al- 
kaline liquor with sulphur dioxide to produce an acid cooking 
liquor for the repetition of the first-mentioned step——A. P.-C. 

Behavior of Calcium and Magnesium Bisulphite Liquors on 
Heating Under Pressure. C. G. Schwalbe and Kurt Berndt. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 675-676 (May 30, 1925). A reply to 
Wenzl (Ibid. 56, 256-259). The magnesium bisulphite-sulphite 
equilibrium compared with that of the corresponding calcium 
salts shows a greater tendency to form the magnesium bisul- 
phite compound. The hydrolysis of magnesium chloride solu- 
tions, even as concentrated as 25 per cent, is practically nil 
when heated to 102 to 183° C. It has not been shown that 


the hydrolysis occurs to a greater extent in the presence of 
fibers —J. L. P. 


Absorption Systems. Otto Heijne. Pulp & Paper 23, 551- 
553 (May 21, 1925). A comparison of the tower and milk of 
lime systems for the preparation of sulphite liquor, from which 
the author considers that the latter is superior to the former, 
especially from the standpoint of the quality of the pulp. This 
is attributed to the possibility of making a high magnesium 
liquor, which cannot be made in towers.—A. P.-C. 

Sulphite Acid Fortifying Tower. R. B. Wolf. U. S. pat. 
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1,499,898, July 1, 1924. The tower is subdivided into a number 
of compartments so connected that the liquor can flow down- 
wards successively through the different compartments, while 
the gases pass upwardly and are brought into intimate contact 
with the liquid. The liquor to be fortified can be fed into any 
one of the compartments; and the outlet at the bottom of the 
tower is so designed that a head can be maintained in it equal 
to the total head in the tower against which the gases must 
be introduced. In order to still further strengthen the acid, 
all or part of the liquor discharge from the bottom can be 
recirculated by introducing it with the gases, thereby effecting 
very intimate contact with the latter—A. P.-C. 

Heat Relations in the Sulphite Process. Rudolf Sieber. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 517-520 (Apr. 25); 579-584 (May 9, 
1925). Part of a series of arficles on the heat relations in the 
sulphite process. The utilization of waste heat from the diges- 
tion process is comprehensively discussed—J. L. P. 

Action of Aqueous Sulphurous Acid on Lignocellulose. II. 
C. F. Cross and A. Engelstad. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 44, 267T- 
270T (June 5, 1925). Results of comparative cooks with aque- 
ous sulphurous acid containing 0.25% of ammonia (NH:;) and 
equivalent proportions of lime and soda clearly show that 
ammonia has a specific action and function in resolving the 
lignocellulose into a pure exceptionally light colored cellulose 
containing a small proportion of residual lignin, while the 
waste liquor is also exceptionally free from discoloration. 
Working on a commercial scale with an 8% free SO: liquor 
containing 0.36% of ammonia, the temperature was brought to 
110° C. in 5 hr. and kept there, the pressure being kept con- 
stant at 6 atmospheres. Easy-bleaching pulp is obtained with 
20 hr. further digestion, and strong unbleachable pulp with 
8 hr. digestion. Less screenings are produced than by the 
regular sulphite process, and the white water from the deckers 
is practically free from fibers, from which it is inferred. that 
the length of fiber is conserved. More care has to be exercised 
in bleaching the new pulp to avoid oxidation effects (oxycellu- 
lose). On a laboratory scale yields with addition of 0.1 to 
0.5% ammonia were 50 to 55.0%.—A. P.-C. 

Pretreatment of Wood for the Sulphite Cooking Process. 
C. G. Schwalbe. Ger. pat. 410,762. Papierfabr. 23, 275-276 
.(Apr. 19); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 594-595 (May 9, 1925). 
Wood, before being cooked by the sulphite pulp process, is 
given a treatment with cooking acid at a temperature below 
120° C. The wood is impregnated with the liquor until an 
equilibrium is established and there is no further change in 
the composition of the solution.—J. L. P. 

Process of Manufacturing Sulphite Pulp. Koln-Rottweil 
Akt.-Ges. and Erich Opfermann. Ger. pat. 411,034. Papier- 
fabr. 23, 363-364 (May 31, 1925). The incrustations of easy 
bleaching sulphite pulp are removed by a further digestion in 
fresh calcium or magnesium bisulphite liquors, or mix‘ures of 
the sime. This operation is carried out in a separate digester.— 
52 iP. 

Sulphite Digester Strainer. C. Jentz. U. S. pat. 1.517,839, 
Dec. 2, 1924. The strainer for the gas relief consists of a 
perforated pipe extending across the neck of the digester imme- 
diately below the cover. The pipe is supported on brackets 
bolted to the interior of the digester neck. The pipe is divided 
midway by an imperforate partition which thus forms two 
distinct straining chambers, the end walls of the tube being 
closed. On each half of the perforated pipe is an upstanding 
nipple adapted to receive a depending outlet tube supported on, 
and extending through the cover. Each outlet tube is con- 
nected to a common discharge pipe and is provided with a 
valve. When one of the ends of the strainer pipe becomes 
clogged with fibers, its valve is closed and the other one 
opened, thereby giving a chance to the clogged end to free it- 
self, while the other end is in operation—A. P.-C. 
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Control in the Pulp Industry. R. Dieckmann. Papierfabr. 
23, 317-320 (May 17); 333-336 (May 24); 353-357 (May 31, 
1925). A lecture given at the pulp and paper course of instruc- 
tion in Berlin, Apr. 20-26. Modern chemical control in the 
sulphite pulp industry is described.—J. L. P. 

Digester Linings of Past and Present. ©. Heijne. Paper 
Trade J. 80, No. 23, 61-62 (June 4, 1925). Outline of the de- 
velopment of digester linings from the beginning of the sul- 
phite process to the present day, with a brief discussion of the 
requirements of an ideal lining —A. P.-C. 

Review of Recent Domestic and Foreign Patent Literature 
Concerning the Utilization and Development of Waste Liquors 
and Gases in the Pulp Industry, 1912-1925. A. Schrohe. Papier- 
iabr. 23, 30-33 (Jan. 18); 63-65 (Feb. 1); 89-92 (Feb. 15); 158- 
161 (Mar. 8); 251-253 (Apr. 12); 284-287 (Apr. 26); 293-296 
(May 3); 306-307 (May 10, 1925). Brief abstracts of recent 
domestic and foreign patents on the utilization and develop- 
ment of waste liquors and gases in the “pulp industry, 1912 to 
1925.—J. L. P. 


Sulphite Waste Liquor Treatment. C. G. Schwalbe. Eng. pat. 
224,509, Nov. 6, 1923. The waste liquor is mixed with salts 
such as magnesium, calcium and sodium chlorides and heated 
to 150° to 200° C. under a pressure of 5 to 8 atmospheres. 
Acetic acid, methanol and sulphur dioxide are recovered and 
carbon resulting from the process is rendered filterable by addi- 
tion of wood waste, shavings, sawdust or bark to the initial 
mixture. The solution of salts may be returned to the process 
and the carbonaceous material may be dried and used for fuel. 
—A. P.-C. 


Waste Problem at Newsprint Mills. V. P. Edwards. Paper 
Trade J. 80, No. 24, 58-60 (June 11, 1925); Paper Mill 49, No. 
23, 16, 18, 55-56 (June 6, 1925); Paper Ind. 7, 451,455 (June 
1925). A discussion of the necessity and advisability of solv- 
ing the waste sulphite liquor disposal problem and the problem 
of fiber recovery in pulp and paper mills.—A. P.-C. 

Fermentation of Sulphite Waste Liquors. Erik Haegglund. 
Paper Trade J. 80, No. 26, 43-45 (June 25, 1925). When the 
liquor is merely neutralized with lime and calcium carbonate, 
the highest alcohol yield was obtained with an acidity of ap- 
proximately 6% in the waste liquor. When the waste liquor 
was treated with excess of hydrochloric at 90° C., before 
neutralizing, the maximum alcohol yield was approximately 
17% higher than in the first case and was obtained with an 
acidity of 5.5% in the waste liquor.—A. P.-C. 


Mechanical Process 


Built-Up Wood Grinder. O. W. Greene assignor to Inter- 
national Pulp Stone Co. U. S. pat. 1,518,422, Dec. 9, 1924. 
The grinder stone is built up of two or more disks or sections 
of stone, secured together to form a single grinder stone of 
suitable size. Adjacent faces of the sections are parallel and 
inclined at about 8% to the plane normal to the shaft. The 
sections are held together by means of bolts passing through 
all the sections and parallel to the shaft, the holes through 
which the bolts pass being enlarged at the ends so that the 
nuts will lie within them and will not project beyond the sides 
of the stone. The inner, or central, portion of the contiguous 
faces of the sections are cut away, providing a wider space 
which is filled with a suitable cement, as are also the bolt holes 
after the stone has been assembled. It is claimed that the © 
cement between the faces of the sections at the circumference 
of the stone will remain flush with the stone sections as they 
wear down, regardless of whether or not the cement is harder 
or softer than the stone.—A. P.-C. 


Groundwood Pulp. Adolph F. Meyer. Paper Mill 49, No. 25, 
10, 40 (June 20, 1925); Paper Ind. 7, 427, 429 (June 1925). 
A discussion of power consumption in grinding wood, showing 
the necessity for and advantages of a speed regulator for 
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water-wheel-driven grinders and of a load regulator for elec- 
tric motor-driven grinders—A. P.-C. 

Continuous-Screw-Feed Magazine. M. H. Jones, assignor to 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. U. S. pat. 1,518,583, Dec. 8, 
1924. The magazine is of rectangular cross section, and is 
provided with pairs of opposed channel irons forming two or 
more vertical spaced pockets at each side of the magazine. 
In each pocket is a feed screw which practically fills the 
pocket, the threads of the screw projecting through the open 
inner side of the pocket into the main portion of the magazine, 
thereby pressing on the upper faces of the logs in the maga- 
zine and forcing them down firmly against the surface of the 
stone. The screws are rotated in synchronism by any suitable 
mechanism, either in pairs or in series.—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Controlling the Pulp in the Pit 
of a Wood Grinder, J. J. Warren. U. S. pat. 1,505,758, Aug. 19, 
1925. In order to prevent the pulp from forming in masses 
in the pit when grinding at a relatively high temperature and 
with little spray water, an agitator is provided in the pit so 
as to keep the stock as nearly as possible at a uniform con- 
sistency. The agitator consists of an endless belt or band 
of substantially the same width as the pit, made up of a series 
of straps to which are secured a series of transverse bars or 
cleats, the whole passing aliout two series of rollers, one of 
which is suitably rotated, preferably from the grinder shaft. 
The agitator moves the mass of pulp towards the discharge 
of the pit and keeps it of uniform consistency even when the 
pulp is too thick to flow readily itself. The water spray is 
directed against a flash-board and does not come in direct 
contact with the hot stone—A. P.-C. 


Combined Wood Grinder and Pulp Mixer. W. H. Savery. 
U. S. pat. 1,525,050, Feb. 3, 1925. The invention consists es- 
sentially in providing an ordinary pocket grinder with a suit- 
able number of auxiliary pockets for the pulp (sulphite, soda, 
kraft, waste paper stock, etc.) which is to be mixed with the 
groundwood for making into paper. The fibrous materials are 
thus mixed right at the grinder. Water or steam sprays are 
provided for softening the material if necesary. Beaters and 
mixers are entirely eliminated. Provision is made for adding 
color if required. The apparatus is suitable for the manufac- 
ture of unsized paper and boards.—A. P.-C. 

Wood Grinder for the Manufacture of Groundwood. Akt. 
Karlstads Mekaniska Verkstad. Ger. pat. 413,214. Papierfabr. 
23, 440 (July 5, 1925). A pressure magazine wood grinder is 
described.—J. L. P. 

Hot Grinding With the Hydraulic Multiple Press and’ the 
Voith Continuous Grinder. Teicher. Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 
215-216 (June 1925). A reply to criticisms by Klein, and 
Klimpke (Ibid. 5, 45).—J. L. P. 

An Important Development in the Worsted Disintegrator 
for Fibrous Materials. F. Hoyer. Papierfabr. 23, 159-164 (June 
18, 1925). The Wurster disintegrator for fibrous materials is 
described and particularly Ger. pat. 403,822, which is concerned 
with recent developments on this machine as manufactured 
by Orenbach and Vogel.—J. L. P. 

Method of Feeding Wood to the Stone in Magazine Grinders. 
J. M. Voith Co. Fr. pat. 588,581, Nov. 6, 1924. The wood is 
forced against the stone by means of large toothed wheels 
which project into the magazine towards thea bottom.—A.- P.-C. 

Continuous Grinding. J. F. Heaney. Paper Trade J. 81, No. 
1, 60-64 (July 2, 1925). A discussion of the advantages of con- 
tinuous grinding and of the Voith caterpillar grinder, giving 
data from actual mill practice in both Europe and America, 
together with a description of the caterpillar grinder of today 
(more particularly of the ones installed and to be installed at 
the Price Bros. mills) and the way they have to be installed 
in modern pulp mills.—A. P.-C. 


Mechanical Pulp From Resinous Woods. A. W. Schorger 
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to C. F. Burgess Laboratories. U. S. pat. 1,539,433 (May 26, 
1925). Resinous wood is ground in the bolt in the presence 
of an aqueous solution of caustic soda or other agent having 
a solvent and emulsifying action on resin. The pulp formed 
is pressed and washed and the wash water is delivered to the 
grinder for action on fresh pulp.—A. P.-C. 

Grinding Wood Pulp. J. J. Warren. Eng. pat. 234,190. This 
improved grinder, which is of the magazine type, has a con- 
tinuous and positive feed. This is attained by providing oppos- 
ing and continuously operating wood gripping feeding means 
which act substantially along the entire length of the sides 
of the magazine, which if extended would intersect the cutting 
face of the stone and operate up to a point so closely adjacent 
to the grindstone that no counterarching or jamming of the 
wood can occur.—A. P.-C. 

Paper From Straw. E. Markoczi, S. J. Adam, F. R. Wiesner 
and H. Mechwart. Ger. pat. 413,318. Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 
220 (June 1925). A mechanical disintegrator for straw, etc., 
is described —J. L. P. 

Production Costs for White Groundwood. S. Schaal. Zell- 
stoff U. Papier 5, 204-208 (June 1925). A reprint from “Die 
Holzschleiferei,” which is a section of the recent third edition 
of Carl Hofmann’s Praktischem Handbuch der Papierfabrika- 
tion, edited by Dr. Teicher—J. L. P. 

Removal of Water From Groundwood. K. Malinowski. Bum. 
Prom. No. 3; Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 256-258 (July 1925). A 
discussion with practical suggestions concerning the economical 
operation of stock thickeners for groundwood—J. L. P. | 

Method of Feeding Wood in Continuous Wood Grinders. G. 
Nenzel. U. S. pat. 1,541,521, (June 9, 1925). The wood is 
fed down the magazine into contact with the stone by means 
of stationary rotating screws which project partially into the 
magazine at its front and back walls and which have opposite 
pitchés and rotate in opposite directions. (This is apparently 
the same as M. H. Jones’ U. S. pat. 1,518,583, Dec. 8, 1924.— 
Abs.)—A. P.-C. 


Alkaline Processes 


Titration of Sulphate Pulp Liquors. L. Gunkel. Papierfabr. 
23, 277-279 (Apr. 26, 1925). Experiments on a solution con- 
taining known amounts of sodium hydroxide, carbonate, sul- 
phide, silicate, sulphite, thiosulphate, and sulphate demonstrate 
that the total alkali in sulphate pulp liquors can be correctly 
determined by titration with 1 normal hydrochloric acid, using 
methyl orange as an indicator. The effective alkali can be as- 
certained by a similar titration after adding barium chloride 
and filtration. The iodine consuming constituents of sulphate 
liquor, however, are continually changing in composition: after 
2 days the iodine titer was about 6% less, and after a month 
comparative figures could not be obtained—J. L. P. 

Production of Pulp. Linn Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. Can. 
pat. 246,302, Jan. 27, 1925. A solution containing a sulphate of 
an alkali is treated with calcium carbonate or slaked lime in 
presence of uncombined sulphur dioxide. To the effluent liquor 
of an acid process, sodium sulphate or bisulphate is added, 
organic matter is removed by concentrating, the resulting liquor 
is treated with calcium sulphite in the presence of an acid 
or with other alkaline-earth compound in the presence of sul- 
phur dioxide to precipitate calcium sulphate and produce alkali 
sulphate or bisulphate in the solution —A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Pulp from Wood and Similar Substances. 
Richard Wolffenstein. Ger. pat. 410,824. Papierfabr. 23, 363 
(May 31, 1925). Wood, etc., is treated with a sodium hydroxide 
solution containing a small amount of either an aluminum or 
a zinc compound.—J. L. P. 

Apparatus for Cooking Pulpmaking Materials. T. B. Munroe 
assignor to C. F. Dahlberg. U. S. pat. 1,503,549, Aug. 5, 1924. 
The patent covers an apparatus for the continuous pulping of 
materials such as bagasse, with weak caustic soda solutions at 
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atmospheric pressure. The material is delivered into a tank 
containing a 2 to 10% solution of caustic soda, from which it 
passes over a cylinder mold into the cooking drum which is 
filled with water. The cylinder mold allows most of the caustic 
solution to drain away, but leaves a certain amount of it in the 
material, which is thus cooked in presence of a small propor- 
tion of caustic and thereby softened without being disintegrated. 
Cooking is carried out by external heating of the chambers, 
consisting of long cylindrical drums, the material travelling 
through at such a rate that it is completely cooked when it is 
discharged into the washing chambers. The various parts of 
the apparatus are provided with agitators to prevent the fibrous 
material from settling to the bottom. The various cooking 
and washing compartments are piped in such a manner as to 


ensure conservation of the cooking liquor insofar as it is 
possible—A. P.-C. 


Steam Consumption in Sulphate Pulp Manufacture. A. Klein. 
Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 170 (May 1925). A comparison is made 
between the Swedish process known as the S-S-system and the 
disk evaporator process. The latter requires over one and a 
half as much steam as the former but is more certain to yield 
the results desired—J. L. P. 


De Vains Straw Pulp. W. Herzberg. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
56, 555 (May 2, 1925). The ‘approximate composition of the 
paper used for the London Morning Post of Mar. 18, 1925, 
presumably composed of straw pulp manufactured by the 
DeVains process, is 50% groundwood, 35% straw pulp, and 
15% chemical wood pulp.—J. L. P. 


De Vains Process. W. Schacht. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 
550-555 (May 2, 1925). A polemical discussion of the merits 
of the process in the manufacture of pulp. Straw, owing to 
its fineness of structure, is not likely to replace wood in the 
manufacture of paper. The production and utilization of straw 


for paper purposes are discussed from an economic stand- 
point.—J. L. P. 


Treatment of Black Liquor. L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 
Can. Pat. 245,831, Jan. 6, 1925. Black liquor to which a pre- 
cipitated aluminum compound has been added is treated with 
carbon dioxide to precipitate alumina in intimate admixture 
with organic matter, the precipitate is subjected to destructive 
distillation to give an intimate mixture of carbon and alumina 
with a liquor which may be concentrated and causticized with 
lime to produce caustic alkali solution for further use—A. P.-C. 


Fertilizer Value of Lime Sludge from Sulphate Pulp Manu- 
facture. A. Klein. Zellstoff U. Papier 5, 170-171 (May 1925). 
It is advantageous to use limé sludge from the sulphate pulp 
mill as a fertilizer on land poor in calcium. The composition 
of the dry material from four mills was 69 to 90% CaCOs, 2 to 
11% Ca(OH), 0.03 to 1.67% CaSO, 0.76% CaS:0s, 0.13 to 
0.70% NaOH, and silicates, clay, sand, etc., 7.52 to 21.26%. 
The moisture content was 18 to 42% and the specific gravity 
1.1 to 15.—J. L. P. 


Recovery of Caustic Soda from Esparto and Wood Pulp 
Boiling Liquors. Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 63, 213-215 (June 15, 
1925). The process consists essentially in burning continuously 
and directly the solid residue obtained by evaporation of the 
black liquor, in a small type of “Underfeed Type C” travelling 
grate stoker, instead of the present highly unsatisfactory prac- 
tice of allowing the material to smolder while spread out over 
a wide area of floor. The stoker consists essentially of a 
laminated steel belt, the links being: thin, flat segments of steel, 
only a quarter of an inch wide, so that the fuel in a fine state 
of division cannot fall between. It is driven by means of fluted 
front and back drums, the former of which is driven from a 
suitable source of power. The laminated steel belt hangs loose 
underneath, and travels in water which not only cools the 
links but at the same time acts as a perfect seal for the air, 
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supplied from a series of compartments at each side of the 


grate, and also as a means of quenching the ash at the end.— 
A BX. 


Acid Vapors from the Evaporation of Black Liquor. E. 
Oeman. Svensk Pappers Tid. Nos. 1 and 2; Papierfabr. 23, 
365-369 (June 7, 1925). The vapors, as well as the condensate, 
resulting from the distillation of strongly alkaline black liquor 
from the soda pulp process are acidic. By means of the elec- 
trolytic dissociation theory and ionic equilibria the possibility 
of the appearance of a weak, undissociated acid, such as acetic, 
is not explained. Other acids with lower dissociation contents 
increase the amount in the condensate. The acid concentration 
in the latter increases with rising temperature, decreasing 
hydroxide concentration, and increasing concentration of the 
anions concerned. The distillation factors of the volatile acids 
effect in large measure the acidity of the condensate. Data on 
the distillation of solutions of sodium acetate, with and without 
the addition of sodium hydroxide, furnish evidence for the 
theory. In the distillation of black liquor the first condensate 
is alkaline and the following ones increase in acidity, varying 
from pH 7.7 to 5.8. Black liquor saturated with carbon dioxide 
yielded a distillate with pH 6.4 to 4.5. The alkalinity of black 
liquor, properly diluted, is determined volumetrically with 0.1 
normal hydrochloric acid, the indicator thymolphthalein prob- 
ably giving the more correct results. A colorimetric procedure, 
employing black liquor at different dilutions, is described. The 
use of indicator paper is not recommended, owing to possibility 
of error due to the adsorbing of salts by the paper.—J. L. P. 

Cellulose from Vegetable Fibers by Chlorination. P. 
Waentig and R. Ziegenbalg. U. S. pat. 1,540,968, June 9, 1925. 
Disintegrated wood or other vegetable fibrous material is mixed 
with half its weight of water acidified at ordinary temperature, 
allowed to stand, and then cooled and treated with chlorine.— 
A. 2.-C. 


Water and Waste Water of the Paper Industry. A. S. M. 
Klein. Paper Ind. 7, 584-585 (July 1925). Comparison of 
American and European statistics on water consumption and 
fiber losses in pulp and paper making.—A. P.-C. 


Treating Soda Black Liquors. L. J. B. A. Colas. U. S. pat. 
1,538,269 (May 19, 1925). Calcium acetate, oxalic acid, or other 
flocculating agent is added to black liquor to coagulate the fine 
particles which it contains. These particles and larger particles 
are separated, and the residual liquid is treated with lime or 
other base to separate the remaining fine particles and a portion 
of the substance in solution.—A. P.-C. 


Acetone from Black Liquor. N. Statham. U. S. pat. 1,539,- 
966, June 2, 1925. Black liquor is concentrated and combined 
with additional caustic soda and then with large quantities of 
caustic lime to form a substantially solid, high-lime causticized 
organic acetate material. This material is subjected to dry 
distillation and calcination, caustic soda liquor is leached from 
the calcined residue, and used for addition to liquor from the 
digesters.—A. P.-C. 


Rapids des Chats To Be Leased 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., January 6, 1926—The Quebec Government 
rights in the water power known under the name of Rapids des 
Chats, on the Ottawa River, in the Township of Onslow, County 
of Pontiac, will be offered for lease at a public auction on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1926, at 10 a. m. The water power is the same which 
was leased some time ago, but which was abandoned by the parties 
who obtained the rights to develop the rapids. It is, therefore, 
again put up for auction. Interested parties shall be under the 
obligation to deposit a sum of $10,000, which shall be forfeited’ if 
such party put up no bidding. It shall be refunded: to unsuccessful 
bidders. 
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Tax Simplification 


By T. J. Burke, C. A., Associate OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE>F ACCOUNTANTS. 


A startling picture of the inconveniences, uncertainties and 
delays to which taxpayers have been subjected in the administration 
of the federal tax laws is drawn by the committee on public 
affairs of the American Institute of Accountants in a letter- 
bulletin on “Tax Simplification” received by local accountants, 
bankers and business men. The letter-bulletin is being circulated 
as a public service to taxpayers and to the government, in an 
effort to bring about an improvement in procedure. lt recom- 
mends changes that should help, it says, to make the yearly tax 
contact of the individual or firm less of an ordeal and more of a 
business transaction. 


Hope for Expeditious Handling 


The practising public accountants of the country, represented by 
the Institute, hope that the making of tax returns and the payment 
of taxes may become an affair which can be handled expeditiously 
and precisely, and which can be closed definitely within the 
required time. William H. West, of New York, is president of 
the institute. Homer S. Pace, of New York, heads the committee 
on public affairs which had in charge the preparation of the 
letter-bulletin. 

The burden which can be effectively relieved at this time, 
according to the letter-bulletin, and to which the institute has 
directed its attention, among other items, is that caused by 
inadequate and clumsy procedure in tax administration. 

“Many inequities arise under the present law and regulations,” 
says the letter-bulletin, “and many procedures are cumbersome 
and impose an undue burden upon the taxpaying public. In 
thousands of cases, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
made additional assessments which have been annulled by the 
Commissioner himself or reversed by the Board of Tax Appeals 
after long and expensive contests on behalf of the taxpayers. 
‘These annulments and reversals of assessments have been 
obtained at a cost to taxpayers that assumes great proportions—a 
cost that has materially added in many cases to the legal amount 
of tax which the taxpayer has paid. 

Improvement may come in part by the revision of the federal 
revenue act—a work that is now in progress. It may come in 
part by an improvement in procedure in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in the administration of the law, and it should come in 
yart by voluntary action on the part of corporations and others 
in taking proper care to prepare returns on a verified basis of 
accounts and in accordance with the law and regulations. It 
will come, moreover, from the continuance of the Board of Tax 
Appeals on its present basis, subject to an increase of its 
jurisdiction to cover all tax matters, including refunds. 





ine Institute takes to itself credit for being the first to advocate 
the creation of a Board of. Tax Appeals, in 1919, when an act 
for the creation of such a board, independent of the Treasury 
Department, was drafted and handed to Warren G. Harding, then 
Senator from Ohio, who referred it to Boise Penrose, Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Mr. Penrose took it home, saying that he 
wanted to think it over, but death intervened before he found 
time to review the proposed act. The Institute then requested 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to endorse the 
proposal to create by law a Board of Tax Appeals to be 
independent of the Treasury Department, and in 1921 and in 1923 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States went on record 
to that effect. When the 1924 Revenue Act was being drafted, a 
representative of the Institute appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representives and advocated 
the creation of such a board. It was included in the 1924 Act. 

The work performed by the board is regarded by the practising 
public accountants of the country as very satisfactory. They 
recommend the retention of the board in its present form with 
increased jurisdiction, but oppose its transformation into a court 
on the ground that no additional court is needed, but that the 
business man does wish a tribunal with relatively simple procedure 
to which he can go to obtain prompt relief from what he believes 
to be unjust levies of taxes. 

Statements are included by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, by George O. May, of New York, one of the 
prominent members of the accountancy profession in this country; 
by J. G. Korner, Jr., chairman of the United States Board of 
Tax appeals; by Arthur A. Ballantine, of New York, formerly 
solicitor of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and by Edward E. 
Gore, of Chicago, chairman of the Institute’s special committee 
on taxation. 

Note.—Copies of the letter-bulletin mentioned in the above 
article have been forwarded to members of the Cost Association. 
Others may obtain copies by forwarding requests to the Cost 
Association, 18 East Forty-first street, New York City. 


Italian Paper Mills Normally Busy 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 30, 1925.—The organ of the 
Italian Paper Manufacturers’ Association reports that paper pro- 
duction has continued normal during’ the past two or three months. 
Prices have remained fairly stable, both for raw materials and 
the finished product. Some slight price reductions have been 
registered in the finer qualities of paper, but the general market 
tendency is firm, and no further cut in prices is anticipated. 
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Distributing the Overhead’ 


By Netson K. Bowne, De Lavat Separator Co., Poucukeepsie, N. Y. 


After the proper Accumulation of the Overhead, the chief prob- 
lem is to ascertain the amount to be added to the prime cost of 
each product. This amount should represent a fair charge for the 
portion of the factory facilities employed in manufacturing the 
particular item, keeping in mind the expense entailed in making 
the distribution. It is manifestly impractical, if not impossible, 
to analyze each overhead item with respect to its exact relation 
to each manufactured product; but it is possible to analyze it for 
certain groups of products. This may be done sufficiently to for- 
mulate rules by which practical approximations may be made 
as to the share of expense to be borne by each group, or item of 
product. 

Although Mr. Bristol in his paper presented before the New 
York Chapter, carried the cost procedure to the point where all 
charges were accumulated in the individual departments, I am 
going to back track a bit and cover briefly the initial distributions 
to each department, both direct and indirect; then proceed with 
the distributions of the Indirect to the Direct Departments, and 
finally to Production Centers; getting to the meat of the subject, 
as soon as possible, and will try to bring out controversial points. 

Initial Distributions to Individual Departments 

It need hardly be stated that departmentization is an important 
factor in cost accounting. The greater the extent to which a 
plant has had its activities divided, with the direct expenses 
charged to the activity affected, the easier subsequent distribu- 
tions can be made. Assuming that the plant has been thoroughly 
departmentized from the Power Plant, through the various Pro- 
ductive, Maintenance and Control Departments, the overhead items 
may be distributed, for practical purposes, in accordance with a 
simple, almost elemental, chart. (See chart.) The numerous and 
minor complications in this distribution, some of which arise in 
every plant, have not been noted on the chart. 

It is assumed further that the accumulation has taken care of all 
indirect labor and supply charges through the indirect labor and 
supply distributions; that special charges have been handled 
through the Voucher Register, and that maintenance work has 
been transferred to the departments served. 


Fixed Charges 
(Items No. 1 to No. 4 and No. 6 to No. 9 on Chart) 


The details necessary for properly distributing most of the fixed 
charges are: 

1. Schedules of valuations of the various classes of buildings, 
machines and equipment by departments and by classifica- 
tions. 

2. Schedules of depreciation for the various classes of plant 
items. 

3. Cubic feet of each department, or floor area (sq. ft.), if the 
distance between floors is uniform. 

With this data it is merely an arithmetical problem to make 
up standard schedules for the fixed charges which vary little from 
month to month, and monthly distributions for building main- 
tenance unless maintenance charges are carried as budgeted items. 


Power, Heat and Light 
(Items No. 5 and No. 11 on Chart) 


The next step is the distribution of the power, heat and light 
items to each department (Direct and Indirect). Power Cost per 
kilowatt or horse-power hour is assumed to have already been 
obtained and the distribution is based upon meter readings, if 
possible, but more often upon rated horse-power and operating 
time of the motors. 


Light and heat is distributed upon the basis of lighting require- 


* From N. A. C. A. Bulletin. 
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ments and cubic feet or floor area (sq. ft.) giving due considera- 
tion to departments requiring more or less of this service than 
the average. 

For practical purposes none of the expense of the General Over- 
head Departments is distributed to the Power and Maintenance 
Departments. 

Supervision and Operating Charges ae 
(Items No. 10 and No. 12 to 16 on Chart) 


Supervision and Operating charges from machinery maintenance 
to scrap loss are charged directly, not only to the producing but 
to the maintenance and control departments. Maintenance work 
is charged to the departments served through standing or special 
repair and maintenance orders. This work, when charged to the 
power and to the direct producing departments, carries a man- 
hour overhead rate sufficient to cover the approximate expense 
of the maintenance department in question. No overhead is 
charged on maintenance work done for other indirect departments. 

At this point all departments (except the Maintenance Depart- 
ments) show direct charges, fixed charges, and maintenance 
charges. The maintenance departments, having charged the de- 
partments served with both labor and overhead, theoretically, 
should be clear, but they will probably show a balance either over- 
or under-distributed which is carried to the General Overhead 
account. 


Distributing General Overhead to Direct Producing 
Departments 
«Items No. 17 to No. 28 on Chart) 


After the power and maintenance departments have been taken 
care of, it is then necessary to distribute the expenses of the Gen- 
eral Overhead Departments. No practical purpose is served in 
attempting to distribute the cost of running any of these de- 
partments to any other department in the classification. 

The cost of many of these departments or subdivisions of them 
may be charged direct to some one producing department which 
it serves, or distributed to two or more departments served. A 
specific instance is a subdivision of stores separated from the 
general stores and maintained for the service of one or more 
specific departments, although under the supervision of the general 
storekeeper. There is no reason for not charging directly the 
departments served, providing the departmentization of the store- 
rooms has been carried to an extent permitting such direct charg- 
ing. After these specific cases have been cared for, there remains 
the balance of the expenses of the General Overhead Departments, 
and the Over- or Under-Distributed Expense of the Maintenance 
Departments. One of the most perplexing questions now arises, 
namely, “What is the best method to follow so that each manu- 
factured item will bear its fair share of these general charges?” 

A familiar and probably the most overworked basis of any is 
the Productive Man-Hour. This is referred to as an “over- 
worked” basis because it is readily ascertained and too frequently 
used, when a more specific method would be the distribution of 
each department or account in the General Overhead group, based 
on a careful study of each item and its relation to the Direct 
Departments. For example, salaries of the plant manager and 
cther general plant executives are not fairly spread on a Prov 
ductive Man-Hour basis to such departments as are Automatic 
Screw Machine Departments, where very few men but much 
valuable equipment is utilized and an Assembly Department where 
the number of man-hours is very high, but the value of equip- 
ment is comparatively low. For the item mentioned, produciion 
center hours would be better. 

These complicatious have to be worked out in each individual 
case, but in the absence of a better base, Productive Man-Hours 
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may be used. If this basis be accepted, let us assume all Over- 
head charges have been allocated to the Producing Departments. 
The next step is to decide on the plan of applying the overhead 
to productive work. 


Applying the Overhead to the Product 

It will not be possible to go into detail of the many methods 
by which overhead may be applied, most of which are sound in 
certain lines of manufacture. 

The principal methods are: 

1. Percentage on Prime Cost; 

. Percentage on Productive Labor; 

. Rate per Unit of Product; 

. Rate per Productive Man-Hour ; 

. Rate per Machine or Production Center-Hour. 

1. PerceENTAGE oF Prime Cost.—This method is satisfactory 
where the materials handled are similar, and the labor cost and 
equipment used are uniform. 

The principal objection to this method, however, is that most 
manufacturing operations cover products containing material and 
labor of different values, this value having no relation to the over- 
head; and in other instances different kinds of equipment are used 
in processing the materials. In such cases it is obvious that this 
plan would be merely a means of getting rid of the amount otf 
the overhead without regard to each product bearing its fair 
share. 

2. PERCENTAGE OF Propuctive Lanor—This method is acceptable 
in plan where the earnings are uniform and where workers use 
similar tools or machine. 

This plan, like the percentage of prime-cost method, falls down 
where earnings vary and equipment differs. 

3. Rate Per Unit or Propuct.—In a flour mill, a cement mill, 
or in fact, any plant where the product is extremely uniform, a 
simple base is the product itself. This rate is ascertained by 
dividing the total expense by the number of units produced in a 
given period. 

4. Rate Per Propucttve Man-Hour.—This method would be 
satisfactory where all workers use the same class of tools or 
machines, even though wage rates or earnings vary. While this 
plan eliminates the objection of the percentage of prime cost and 
the percentage of productive labor methods as to the variations 
in costs of material and labor, it falls short where the equipment 
differs. This difference is often quite marked. 

5. Rate Per MacHINE or Propuction CENTER Hour—This 
method will cover a situation where the product or the tools and 
equipment differ or the earnings vary, regardless of the extent of 
such difference or variance. 

For either of the first four above mentioned methods no fur- 
ther distributions are needed than those described above. The 
only other element needed to obtain the overhead rate is the 
prime cost of the product for Method No. 1 and the value of 
Productive Labor for Method No. 2. These values applied to the 
total overhead will give the percentage to be added to the prime 
cost and productive labor cost. 

For method No. 3, as mentioned under its description, the total 
quantity of units produced is used as the divisor and a value per 
unit obtained which will absorb the necessary amount of Over- 
head. 

For method No. 4 the Productive Man-Hours is the other ele- 
ment which, divided into the total overhead will give the rate per 
productive hour to be applied. 

In all cases “Standards” or “Normals” are much to be pre- 
ferred—that is “standard” prime or labor costs, or the “normal” 
number of productive hours, or units of product. 


Distributing for the Production Center Rate 
For the Production Center-Hour plant (method No. 5) a fur- 
ther distribution is necessary. As a matter of fact, this plan 
involves carrying the idea of departmentalization to the fullest 
extent, so that in no one department or center will there be two 
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production units of different values,.space or power requirements. 
In other words, a production center is a unit of production (or 
group of identical units), ranging from a bench to the most 
expensive machine in the plant, together with its auxiliary tools 
and other equipment. 

The chart will help to explain the basis for distributing the 
overhead to Production Centers. 

Fixed Charges, items No. 1 to 9 on the chart are carried to 
the production center on the same basis as to the department. 

Supervision (item No. 10) is charged to the production center 
on the basis of normal production center hours; Power (item No. 
11) on the basis of horse power hours. 

Maintenance (items Nos. 12 and 13) can largely be charged 
directly to the center affected. Miscellaneous maintenance charges 
collected on standing orders may be distributed on the basis of the 
direct maintenance charges. 

Supplies (item No. 14) in some cases can be allocated to the 
center affected, such as fuel oil for furnaces, hardening com- 
pounds, etc.; items not so chargeable may be distributed on the 
basis of normal productive man hours for items used largely in 
proportion to the number of men, or machine hours for items used 
in proportion to the machine time. 

Indirect Labor, Scrap Loss and General Overhead (items Nos. 
15 to 28) are distributed upon a basis of normal production cen- 
ter hours. 

At this point all expenses in the several groups have been allo- 
cated to the Production Centers. 


Normal Operating Time of Centers 


The next step is the determination of the normal operating 
time of centers. “Normals,” scientifically arrived at are, of course, 
to be preferred. As a beginning, however, the normal capacity 
vi each center should be compared with past records of operating 
time (during normal periods). With the information, and a rea- 
sonable amount of common sense, figures may be established rep- 
resenting the normal operating time of each center when the plant 
is running under normal conditions. Applying this normal operat- 
ing time to the fixed charges, and that portion of the General 
Burden which may be classified as fixed, we obtain the “fixed 
rate” for the center. This is also the “idle” time rate or the rate 
per hour for the machine ready to begin an operation. 


Over—or Under—Distributed Overhead 


Since the rate for the fixed charges is based upon normal time, 
operating Jess than normal will leave the correct portion of these 
items unearned which is carried to the Profit and Loss Account. 
Operating more than normal will cause a greater amount of over- 
head to be applied than incurred, which is also carried to the 
Profit and Loss account as a credit. 

Since the rate for the operating or variable charges is based 
upon actual or estimated operating time, these charges will be 
entirely absorbed (with the usual variations) if they are checked 
with reasonable frequency. 

This method, if applied with a generous portion of common 
sense, produces cost records which correctly show the effect of 
transferring a piece of work from one machine to another. 

A record of idle equipment is maintained and the reasons for 
idleness are shown. The information on this record is incor- 
porated on a monthly comparative report to the foreman (shown 
below). 

Many short cuts and some arbitrary distributions may be made, 
but it is not as important to distribute with theoretical accuracy 
every overhead item as it is to distribute them consistently and 
with practical accuracy. 

The most important: points to observe in distributing to pro- 
duction centers are: 

1. To get all expense to the Production Centers without en- 
dangering the whole plan by striving for theoretical accuracy. 

2. To establish normal operating times. 

3. To establish with the aid of the above figures normal over- 
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head rates that will reflect, in the cost records, changes in methods 
and equipment rather than changes in volume of production. 


OVERHEAD DISTRIBUTION CHART 


Basis of Distribution 
To Departments To Prod. Centers 
Fixed Charges: : 
1—Depreciation of Buildings 
2—Fire Insurance of Buildings 





3—Taxes (Real Estate) Rasp ae 
4—Building Maintenance 
5—Heat and Light 
$5 ates nec + ees 
7—Depreciation of Motors , 78 
8—Depreciation of Small Tools Value Va‘ue 
9—Depreciation of Furniture and 
ixtures 
10—Supervision (Departmental) 
; Direct Normal 
Operating Charges: Prod. Center Hrs. 
11—Power Meter Readings H.P. Hours 
12—Machine Maintenance : : 
13—Tool Maintenance Direct Direct 
14—Small Tools and Supplies Direct Direct and 
at ee 
. or Machine rs. 
15—Indirect Labor Direct Normal Prod, 
16—Excessive Scrap Loss Center Hours 
General Overhead: 
17— Executive 
18—Engineering 
19— Planning 
20— Purchasing Normal Normal 
21—-Stores Productive Productive 
22—Accounting Man Center 
23—Personnel Hours Hours 
24—Hospital 
25—Fire Protection and Safety 
26—Shipping 
27—Unclassified 
28—Maintenance Depts. (Under- or 
Over-distributed) 
PTL at Gien seh Wales sbnepsngheaee es snbees Foreman 
i MA tidessitavebsbantesse 
Average Budget 1924 1924 
Overhead items not entirely Monthly Monthly January February 
controllable : 1923 1924 
OMS. a. Jaen oodwhwdac $4,000.00 $4,200.00 $4,200.00 
i ces ne cannes 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Taxes (Real Estate) .........0. 70.00 80.00 80.00 
Bldg. Maintenance ............ 180.00 150.00 140.00 
EN OO aa 125.00 110.00 150.00 
General Overhead (Inc. 
ND NS oki cn celtic eke 4,350.00 4,000.00 4,100.00 
PN? che tushin chseekdbuasene $8,738.00 $8,553.00 $8,683.00 
Overhead items partially or 
entirely controllable: 
ee a ieee ik eke gine 5 $700.00 $600.00 $700.00 
Machine Maintenance ........... 1,050.00 900.00 900.00 
Tool Maintenance ............. 3,500.00 3,100.00 3,700.00 
Pettshsite Tools ..n..0.sececesse 120.00 100.00 140.00 
Supplies jesse abebokesaceneesee 1,050.06 925.00 900.00 
NN Or 930.00 800.00 900.00 
Excessive Scrap Loss .......... 100.00 90.06 95.00 
Dd tebe chussisabarkee6ss > $7,450.00 $6,515.00 $7,335.00 
Cost of Controllable Items 
per Productive Hour ......... 1.05 81 -82 
Wotan Copeman ovis kc cccccepvcn $16,189.00 $15,068.00 $16,018.00 
Overhead Earned .............. 11,490.00 12,375.00 14,233.00 
Overhead Unearned ............ 4,698.00 2,693.00 1,785.00 


Hours Hours Hours 

Total Possible Operating Time 

(Prod. Center Hrs.) ......... 13,885 14,285 14,285 
Actual Operating Time ........ 7,085 8,000 9,000 
CE cia ccced ese seer er 6,800 6,285 5,285 
Percent Idle of Total 

Possible Operating Time ...... 49% 44% 37% 

Analysis of Idle Time: 
ER AM ois hg RE ois pw lows 6,120 5,656 4,756 
CES we siGeres- wa saew, /-wavees. «serene 
SE tet ctius digas. - — Seanen ° wneata 
ee 544 503 423 
EE Stk banks weee 136 126 106 


Union Paper & Twine Co.’s New Quarters 


The Union Paper and Twine Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., an- 
nounce that they are now located in the Larkin Terminal Build- 
ing, where they have unusual facilities for serving their customers 
in the most prompt and efficient manner. The Union Paper and 
Twine Company are agents for some of the largest paper mills 
in the United States, including Dill and Collins Company, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, Rex Paper Company, Brown 
Company, International Paper Company, and others of national 


repute. ey 
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Canadian Paper Exports Increase 


The report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
states that exports of pulp and paper from Canada in November 
were valued at $13,967,287. Compared with the previous month 
there was an increase of $23,524 while compared with November 
1924 the increase was $2,201,856. 

Exports of wood-pulp in November were’ valued at $4,598,184 or 
$537,100 greater than in November 1924 while exports of paper 
were $9,369,103, an increase of $1,664,756 over November of last 
year. 

Details for the month are given below: 


November 1925 November 1924 


Pulp— Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
DEOUEGOE « ccccnontdecbees 45,198 1,300,567 40,937 1,186,866 
Sulphite Bleached 16,535 1,278,983 14,240 1,050,060 
Sulpnite Unbleached ...... 23,455 1,249,137 23,260 1,192,814 
PEE sacervaseasegence 12,650 769,497 10,452 631,344 

97,838 4,598,184 88,889 4,061,084 

Paper— 

i Se peer ia pas 122,486 8,678,472 96,981 7,114,018 
SORE §nccvceescecceene 1,914 254,854 1,210 182,644 
Cen co cseneebnes 5,123 48,314 2,428 22,831 
Senet GOURD corivccees 1,084 7,335 2,567 27,017 
ie > Geaveesnohscuss ke i Pe" “aves 354,837 

9,369,103 7,704,347 


For the eleven months ending November 30th the total exports 
of pulp and paper were valued at $139,430,915 which is an increase 
of $12,966,365 over the total for the corresponding months of 
1924. In this period the exports of pulp increased from $36,537,527 
in 1924 to $43,306,575 in 1925, while exports of paper rose from 
$89,927,023 in the eleven months of last year to $96,124,340 in the 
current year. ' 

Following are the details for the eleven months period: 


11 months 1925 11 months 1924 






Pulp— Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
DOD cob wails aseneye 322,865 9,447,062 229,508 7,181,176 
PE. cncnacuadedaseaee 135,750 8,294,728 129,603 7,689,374 
Sulphite Bleached ........ 171,731 12,910,055 150,986 11,285,526 
Sulphite Unbleached ....... 235,906 12,654,730 199,046 10,381,451 

866,252 43,306,575 709,143 36,537,527 

Paper— 

News print 1,264,515 89,165,482 1,103,540 82,424,597 
Wrapping ..... 19,016 2,573,682 19,427 2,894,794 
Book (cwts.) 40,254 377,269 21,599 177,122 
Writing (cwts.) 9,880 82,108 18,377 193,221 
Paperboard ossec 2,881,040 3,125,694 
See SEE sacvavéccebesbae © edeve 1,044,759 1,011,595 

96,124,340 89,927,023 


Exports of pulpwood in November amounted to 61,608 cords 
valued at $627,411. For the first eleven months of the current 
year the total pulpwood exported was 1,351,728 cords valued at 
$13,469,975, while in the corresponding months of 1924, the total 
was 1,260,777 cords valued at $12,886,192. 


Important Timber Auction February 13th 


MontTRrEAL, Que., December 28, 1925.—Official notice is given in 
the Quebec Official Gazette setting February 13 next for the 
leasing by auction of blocks of timber limits. The sale will be 
one of the most important which has taken place in this province 
in years. An area of over 5,000 square miles, divided into four 
blocks, and for which the bidders will be some of the largest pulp 
and paper interests of the province, will be offered. 

These limits are located on the Manouan, Aux Rats, Ascha- 
mouchouan and Mistassini Rivers. In regard to the block of timber 
located on the last mentioned river, a clause of the lease will 
provide that a water power of a possible development of about 
20,000 horse power must be utilized, and that a putp and paper 
mill must be built within five years. The erection of such a mill 
in that section of the Lake St. John district will mean that the 
Canadian National Railways will extend its line to meet the 
fequirements and to ship the production. Up to now, those known 
to be interested in the coring sale are Belgo, Price Brothers, 
Steel-Tremblay and Mr. Walberg. 
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VELURE SURFACE 


are recognized by the trade as 


Standard Felts for Finish 


VELURE Felts 


are made only by 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 


Adopt the VELURE System for Class 


Bees 


PERF ORATED METALS 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, MONEL 





Metal or Sheet Material 


PERFORATED AS REQUIRED 
) For Pulp and Paper Mills : 
For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens—Dra oe oms 
Filter Plates—Pu oe Washe me 
Excellence of product at lowest consistent prices 


a (0. 


5652 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 114 LIBERTY STREET 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 2, 1926 











SUMMARY 
TN i ee oto re ee a ao 95 bls., 41 cs. 
NE ec ccna serewee 74 bis., 22 cs., 4 pgs. 
DEE SUL ch care nabst ace ce sbeckacocee 38 cs. 
I Sass wns 00 Sins wis coke es 131 rolls 
NR oe ks aw oem snwle 28 rolls, 58 cs. 
Wrapping paper ........ 12 bls., 16 cs., 107 bdls. 
Re 340 rolls 
NE we cnww sews bw ae 3 cs. 
I eka 7 cs. 
ONE ic nsss weesscd bbel eee 9 cs. 
ESI EEE OE Ee «  e ~ 17 cs. 
*tssue paper ..... Seckacuckhncsmeh'ot caanen 25 cs. 
NE 9 6B ieee ene sheen 26 cs. 
Neacing paper ....... ere e ee ce cee eees 2 cs. 
a sine bik eins Ghee oecen eae 15 cs. 
SE i a li ee ee aa ee acl 2 cs. 
Ne a ikl das Sec weve sb apeuney 


Miscellaneous paper ...1523 rolls, 143 bls., 22 cs. 


WALL PAPER : 
ve J. Emmerich, Albert Ballin, Hamburg, 16 
ay Emmerich, Alaunia, Liverpool, 27 bls., 
. x. J: Emmerich, Minnewaska, London, 2 cs., 
as th S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
R. F. Downing & Co.. Vardulia, London, 19 cs. 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Homeric, Southamp- 
ton, 23 bls., 1 cs, 


PAPER HANGINGS 

— H. S. Lloyd & Co., Alaunia, Liverpool, 11 

s. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co.; Minnewaska, London, 
19 cs., 5 bls. 

Hensel, Bruckman &  Lorbacher, 
Maru, Hamburg, 4 ngs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Doric, Liverpool, 3 
cs., 58 bls, 


Capetown 


WALL BOARD 
O. M. Baxter, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 38 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 
Hamburg, 131 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser. A Ball’n. Hamburg, 28 rolls. 
P. H. Petry & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
Perrv, Ryer & Co., Caledonia, Glasgow, 44 cs. 

5 B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Alaunia, Liverpool, 
cs. 


A. Ballin, 


WRAPPING PAPER 


‘ Stoehr & Sons, Capetown Maru, Hamburg, 12 
s. 

C. Steiner. A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg. Co., Caledonia, 
Glasgow, 107 bdls. 

A. C, Dodman, Jr., Inc., Homeric, Southamp- 
ton, 11 cs. 


KRAFT PAPER 


- Arkell Safety Bag Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
340 rolls. , 


FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Homeric, Southamp- 
ton, 3 cs, 
PHOTO-PAPER 


‘ Draeger Shipping Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
cs. 


J. J. Gavin, Alaunia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 9 cs. 


METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, A. Ba'lin, 
Hamburg, 17 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Alaunia, Liverpool, 17 cs. 
Brooks Paper Co., Alaunia, Liverpool, 8 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 26 cs. 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


TRACING PAPER 
E, Dietzgen & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


‘ H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Vardulia, London, 
cs. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 11 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Distinctive Writing Paper Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 


burg, 2 cs. 

ENVELOPES 
‘ H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Vardulia, London, 
3 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
The “we So, Inc., Stockholm, Gothen- 


bure, 1 roll, 1 

M. M. Cohen, a, Gothenburg, 100 bls. 

Wikinson Bros, & Co., Inc., Stockholm, Gothen- 
burv, 78 Hs., 348 rolls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, 2 bls., 1174 ER. 

. H. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 


6 cs. 
C. Schleicher Schull, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
Y. Yubuki, Tsuyama Maru, Kobe, 5 cs. 

5 G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 162 


*, ra 
 Devtenten, Aden Maru, Hamburg, 37 bis. 

r 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
37_bls.. rags. 

Franklin Paperstock Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
6 bis, rags. 

R. Blank, Aden Maru, Hamburg, 6 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Aden Maru, Hamburg, 17 bis. 


Ridder Peabody Accep. Corp., Cold Harbor, 
Manchester, 19 bls. cotton waste. 

J. Munroe & Co. Cold Harbor, Manchester, 
38 bls. cotton waste. 

Merchants National Bank, Cold Harbor, Man- 
chester, 64 bls. bagging. 

A. . Fenton, Inc., Capetown Maru, Ham- 
burg, 11 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
239 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
147 bis. bagging. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 177 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 40 
bls, bagging. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 54 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Caledonia, Glasgow, 108 
bls. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., In 

gow, 14 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Pipestone County, Havre, 122 bls. 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Pipestone County, Havre, 
9 bls. rags. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 
10 bls. rags. 

S. Silberman, Pipestone County, Havre, 57 bls. 
rags. 

J. J. Patricof, Pipestone County, Havre, 31 bls. 
rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Pipestone County, 
Havre. 123 bis.” rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Pipestone County, Havre, 
20 bls. bagging. 

Salomon tsros. & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 

26 bls. waste. 

Salomon B-os. & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 
23 bis. bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 
42 bls. rags. 

J. J. Patricof, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 87 
bls. rags. 
Maurjce O’Meara Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 50 bls. bagging. 
The Barret Co., 
84 bls. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., Tsuyama Maru, Kobe, 
70 bis. rags. 

Mutnick Bros., Doric, Liverpool, 20 bis. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Doric, Liverpool, 
19 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Brosund, Leningrad, 4378 
bls. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
172 bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, Oscar II, Copen- 
hagen, 225 bis. rags. 

57 bls. rags. 


c., Caledonia, Glas- 


Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 








Castle & &Overton, Inc., Republic, Bremen, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hellen, Spain, 187 bls. 
tares. 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Oscar II, Copenhagen; 39 
coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., 
coils. 
ss Bros, & Co., Minnewaska, London, 104 
cous 


Caledonia, Glasgow, 44 


WOOD PULP 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Capetown Maru, Ham- 
burg, 2510 bls. wood pulp. 

w. Hartman & Co., Inc., Capetown Maru, 
Hamburg, 625 bls. wood pulp, 97 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, 127 bls. sulphate pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., 
Gothenburg, 508 bls. kraft pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, 1113 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, _ 
Geen e- 329 bis. dry soda pulp 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Stock Im, Gothenburg, 
a bls. dry soda pulp. 

M. Secon & Co,, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 

ase ‘bis, sulphite pulp. 

Buck, Kiser & ‘ & Co., Inc., Oscar II, Oslo, 520 
+, a hate pu 

4 A. % Co., Inc., Oscar II, Copen- 

x. en, 900 bis. su Iphite pulp. 

rving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Oscar II, Co- 
penhagen, 1100 bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg, 90 rolls. 


Stockholm, 


Stockholm, 


CASEIN 


Brown Bros. & Co., Castilian Prince, Buenos 
Aires, 334 bags. 





PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 2, 1926 
J. B. Moors & Co., Vardulia, London, 272 bls. 


rags. é 

Detonesi Bros. & Co., Brenta II, Marseilles, 83 
bis. rags. 

ee Webb & Sons, Pipestone County, Havre, 
25 bis. rags. 

Atte-beew & McKe'vey, Pipestone County, 
Havre, 247 bis. rags. : 

L.. H. Abenheimer, Pipestone County, Havre, 
130 bis. rags. 

. Galaup, Pipestone County, Havre, 6 bls. rags. 

J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 

363 ‘bis. rags. : 5 

Salomon Bros, & Co.,. Pipestone County, Havre, 
63 bis. rags. : 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 394 bls. rags. 7 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Pipestone County, 
Dunkirk, 58 bls. rags. : 

L. H. Abenheimer, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 
101 bis. rags. . 

S. Birkenstein Sons, Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 218 bls. rags. Se 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Victor, Ant- 
werp, 95 bls. rags. 

Cast'e & Overton, Inc., 
144 coils old rope. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
1000 bls. wood pulp. . 7 " 
Coctle & Overton, Inc., West Celina, Germany 
1100 bls, wood pulp. a y 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., D. Dollae Ke'e 1 

bls. rags. 








Kentucky, - Denmark, 


Kentucky, Norway, 


BOSTON IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JANUARY 2, 1926 





T. D. Downing & Co., 
100 bls. wrapping paper. 

G. M. Graves Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 120 
bis. rags. 

Reis ee Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 50 bis. cot- 
ton waste. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
133 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Aden Maru, Ham- 
burg, 25 bls. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 

W. Hartman & Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 630 
260 bls. wood pulp, 52 tons. 
bls. wood pulp, 97 tons. 


Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending October 81, 1925, and for the Ten Months Ending October 31, 1925, 
as Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


Se Months Ending Cate —~ 


1924———., 
Value Guanti ity 
Paper, except printed matter (total).....+.+++ 983, 701, 97,895,704 99,660,102 


Pri adard newsprint 242, 8,471,653 290,175,208 10,401,618 2,237,842,605 83,945,638  2,402,957,572 86,027,637 


—S  —--——s— ——— ee 


Imported from— 


Finland neoem , 223,577 3,999,575 115,744 61,719,136 1,933,310 40,687,194 1,249,923 
Germany seereeseeres ercccccoocoooece , 958 4,547,517 152,977 68,367,169 2,077,418 45,678,063 1,420,125 
Net therlands see srereeeeres es 2,408 1,868,043 59,181 697,759 23.557 
2,944,387 24,531,149 794,374 32,477,532 987,285 

11,050,253 98,537,357 3,113 457 109,638,402 3,299,739 

20 3; 755.554 259,790,580 1,978,998,910 75,853, "290 2,155,181,746 78,404,880 

"499,947 15,00 7,842,896 265,330 3,820,841 114,608 18,596,876 642,128 


ee 


All other, m. €. Geccccccccccccces olDS.. Gut. 2,700,263 . 1,145,557 56,666 23,167,051 966,631 14,531,179 694,918 
Grease-proof and water-proof papers. aoe 54,209 9,008 300,910 35,858 1,166,825 132,541 1,783,878 228,650 
Kraft wrapping paper...+.+see++s ibs... .dut. i, 877, $19 617,313 26,973 24,268,712 928,720 11,867,424 493,734 
All other wrapping paper..... ° a -dut. 1,501,347 184,070 11,918 19,546,869 757,064 4,645,505 218,117 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc..........Ibs.. _ 355,211 86,625 2,153,638 493,105 2,596,323 604,634 
Curiace "coated - a ed 8 103,419 47,146 1,617,259 377,977 1,280,643 437,216 
Tissue paper coccccc cee = 377, "565 134,474 224,143 76,487 2,039,467 825,689 2,308,149 969,954 
Paper board: 
Pulp boards in rolls 7,027,833 188,410 5,994,434 148,919 66,911,600 1,849,365 61,028,176 1,596,789 
Other paper boards, n. ¢. 8.....++ ‘Ibs... -dut. 3,074,309 72,255 1,608,954 42,628 26,062,333 607,032 25,414,991 617,180 
Cigarette paper, a books and 
covers os 1,004,206 241,460 913,236 212,073 8,250,050 2,157,709 9,034,048 2,528,749 
° 200,404 43,202 301,392 72,665 2,914,914 588,307 2,842,420 642,265 
Hanging paper ..+.+++. seteeee sores olDS... 1,203,350 55,157 791,721 56,165 11,708,689 509,087 4,523,518 422,464 
Paper boxes ** s 100,240 x 1,400,930 889,150 1,960,341 1,159,209 
Duplex Seatac not rae» - -free 13,866 7 410,869 97,642 345,708 88,851 
All other ..cccccscccccccccsccccesscces ee 293,221 336, 214 2,770,047 2,929,735 
Books and other piste matter (total) 
Books and pamp! in foreign 1,819,282 5 11,134,005 
languages Ibs... . free 239,479 289,278 1,982,426 1,669,603 1,422,605 
Books, maps, music, etc., 20 ee Tbs... 34,937 415,102 306,516 347, 344,779 3,093,091 
Other books, ete, ....-ccccoeee cocce chine free 230,030 554,729 2,010,963 " 2,243,635 2,014,458 
Books, pamphlets, and music, n. e. 3..Ibs.. 329,723 285,676 2,776,843 1,942,680 3,108,244 2,293,112 
wee, — and other printed matter a 75, 062 63,552 


693,586 751,703 

L th egveahiaaiae —_— matter, n. ¢. s.— 9,596 8,225 
igar bands, a . « 121,550 139,669 123,924 
Desshossaiin o6¥ee pecesedsonaseie i 31,115 43,590 215,928 305,885 x 364,828 
t 144,434 159,130 1,070,284 


WOOD PULP 


Mechanically ground wood pulp oe A 887,551 29,296 852,339 171,301 5,761,861 235,274 6,876,033 
Chemical wi ulp— 
Sulphite, unbleached - , 3,281,194 55,970 3,014,204 452,613 24,215,739 484,422 26,077,940 
Sulphite, bleached eC : 1,947,550 22,283 1,839,197 222,351 17,165,169 244,742 19,111,216 


Total sulphite eee . 5,228,744 78,253 4,853,401 674,964 41,380,908 729,164 45,189,156 
Imported from— 


Finlan 185,643 235,095 49,087 2,543,422 $1,181 2,365,625 
Germany. 575 $59,429 173,564 54,201 3,211,892 48,029 3,011,443 
Norway .. " 457,472 47,141 3,362,271 58,707 4,416,979 
1,619,188 39,467 13,555,889 230,282 13,509,137 

2,337,157 63,942 17,469,910 317,895 20,564,818 

"146,503 30,925 21,126 ‘1,237,524 23,070 1,321,154 


1,601,926 1,538,729 232,648 13,323,690 252,899 14,975,607 


67,956 28,406 10,854 519,164 11,933 

73,964 26,872 11,002 551,430 6,460 

780,559 835,829 101,826 5,372,580 124,152 

‘ 673,041 633.466 106,225 6,741,814 107,419 

Other countries ....... enionkente ee 6,406 14,156 2,741 138,702 2,935 


Sulphate pulp, Medes... Sakon nae ton. .free 97,165 1,034 64,587 16,858 948,684 11,292 
Other pulp seeeee stom, free 15,856 40 3,176 1,751 107,338 2,013 143,805 


ee CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Color, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
Color Basan, B. @ G cocccccccccce cMMBc OM 426,848 631,870 366,952 383,066 2,655,095 3,358,075 4,871,211 
Imported from— 


C te eeeeene 23,032 30,414 9,835 16,849 111,686 160,321 111,374 
anany eoeee eecccecccececcocecces 208,803 319,243 184,107 , 1,276,121 1,545,169 2,494,734 
a Cceccercccccsececcecccccseccoocees 16,832 3 6,357 131,377 183,494 

witzerland 


aoa 119,094 128,147 : 1,131,045 
United Kingdom ....ccccccccecccccccese 8,734 15,254 65,325 


GUE EN. 0c conns cxdnesebakoucaas 50,353 23,252 272,721 
Casein or lactarene .....s+s.ssee+ tbe. .dut. 984,980 74,285 868,454 87,613 14,956,139 1,185,208 16,754,402 1,382,564 


A NNN 


(Continued on page 70) 
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CRUDE PAPER STOCK 


















c— ———-Oct ober-—————- 7——-Ten Months Ending October 31—~ 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF am——_1924—_—_,, ices, 1924——___. 1995, 
Quantity Value’  uantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Rags for paper stock ...............Ibs...free 53,175,609 — 1,390,666 47,110,443 = 1,248,895 412,596,427 9,188,625 497,996,351 13,893,564 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc......Ibs...free 9,785,555 109,980 10,786,805 179,236 90,026,288 1,042,756 104,663,584 1,818,154 
Old rope and all other paper stock...Ibs...free 8,045,500 442,220 4,782,567 - 216,737 82,617,933 4,365,097 55,035,119 2,986,874 


EXPORTS—PAPER 







Paper, except printed matter (total) ........25 0 ---....55. Rae... “aoxcecnuse 2,150,653 





hasan beuss 20,108,760 netrerecwos 19,904,74: 


_ 





Printing paper— 





















































































Heweprit paper ...;. socesceseccceosM@& 3,354,320 167,482 3,568,831 156,478 28,709,995 1,472,197 35,697,173 1,572,910 
Exported to— a a 
Camnlle ..cccces eee ewww eeeeeeeerees 117,606 8,165 17 Se? 
. , ’ 75,501 11,56 o ‘ 9,8 25,5 7 ) 
Central America ....... Secccecevcsee 92,120 5,319 123,343 5°453 ete os oe aoe 
Mexico seat eeeeeeeerees ee eereree 108,581 5,967 130,412 7.554 2,059,949 109°239 1 $65°556 acane 
TEED. Sscecstsccnccsces OS ceseceoceces 1,987,375 86,625 925,054 35,185 16,222,002 734518 15,206,546 621.647 
South America ......ssssssssseseees 333,305 18,845 813,806 36,475 033.127 114/054 6'862.440 312’ Rox 
China ......... ccvccrcvcccccccccees 228,256 16,639 821,252 34,827 11946824 142.139 3°399 112 137.921 
Philippine Islands ......... eeeees vee 314,072 14,904 258,953 12,626 3,366,852 163,490 4,360,455 196 275 
Other countries .........+- ceeeceees 173,005 11,018 320,510 12,791 . 1,565,174 104,630 2,295,394 107,117 
Book paper, not coated....... oedesecenssa 2,028,972 212,177 1,632,894 163,249 14,909,872 1,705,031 14,511,449 1,628,697 
Exported to— 
United ingdom ....... sheheswan Seu 3,571 768 9,386 1,355 689,920 120.400 371 
Central America .........secseeeees Se aee esi ott aa Meiers 1,826,497 219,019 
DEED obs ce sneccsesvensscocneseve 9525 er = Ne vane 533,073 28, 587,996 62,50 
° 148,525 19,845 105,060 12,805 1.435.182 162.978 1,498. 80¢ 180.020 
Cuba seseee Peete eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeee 351,227 38,051 634,900 59.806 2'989'690 336 684 41 07 > 48 40a 356 
101,441 10,028 111,942 9,948 "645,892 61.141 609°502 61.74) 
’ © , yiae 
44,913 5,016 23,052 2,744 323,677 42,516 272,023 39,182 
35,914 4,418 11,249 990 448,655 3 588.29 239 
. = +44 48,6 49,913 8,290 53, 
169,465 19,035 171,839 15,325 912,917 109,331 1,066,120 103,594 
woecansensecoeverevevenesoess 773,494 63,901 47,789 7,395 2,670,971 245°657 41 S78 147 934 
Philippine  cceseces oecccececes 49,567 7,378 148,032 12,014 "991824 “90,739 l 283°520 l 19°80 ; 
a ee aan Ss eamense $1,103 6,586 27,549 3,713 453,567 52,038 "394.894 44a'4 
: > > ~ 9 92,08 ’ S96 498 
Other countries ....... cc oeinnaaene 91,170 12,237 127,367 13,546 1,353,150 170.876 1.394.073 168/033 
ee BEE noneonkessescunesss cuswcen sien: 84,989 18,924 96,713 16,718 "055,213 123/806 "999,533 191/262 
Geaiee eee and waterproof paper... .lIbs. 134,407 18,500 175,806 25,717 1,369,141 160,688 1,714,342 223,309 
Kraft paper .......++s+6- ps0 naoecssseu 98,405 9,992 40,665 4,198 540,702 64,193 563,694 50,249 
Other wrapping ........++++ cocescccceedDS. 2,845,629 222,274 2,259,817 167,207 20,550,453 1,672,457 22,849,127 1,737,225 
Surface-coated paper ...........seeeeeee . - Ibs. 453,322 47,698 314,334 48,283 2,989,454 440,848 3,064,786 452,168 
Tissue and crepe paper ......+.eeeeeeees kbs 264,524 80,756 393,166 96,787 2,408,272 643,364 2,919,538 768,642 
TOME PAPE ocr cccccccccccccs omaneose seul 576,980 64,472 370,780 48,809 3,642,814 424,885 4,184,524 503,529 
Paper towels and maghias:.....ccccccccce dt 153,580 22,810 165,513 27,206 1,230,785 194,983 1,323,999 199,937 
Oe ar it bkcaeee. csabkhawas viens pas 3,276,111 109 865 icici akin saab enned 15,913,032 580,470 
Bristols and. bristol ‘board |». nee 39,233 4,852 96,238 11,123 728,900 92,885 789,070 96,030 
Other paper board and strawboard. «Ibs 6,159,632 235,881 2,722,315 128,494 63,290,811 2,473,904 26,465,549 1,289,995 
Sheathing and building paper ...... . 1,213,791 54,591 872,529 43,669 5,150,525 243,434 10,180,771 461,793 
Wall board of paper or pulp. . +a 1,031,456 29,712 1,803,626 $7,957 14,194,133 476,064 11,619,103 389,547 
Blottin 2 Mane Ry oar 275,212 29,405 235,002 30,194 2,047,042 248,430 2,430,062 294,460 
& paper ’ , ’ 
Filing folders, index cards, and other 
office forms eeeseee eee ecsessses Ibs. 34,907 10.913 9 > > > c M4 
x 91: 90,970 26,630 371,02¢€ 132,252 549,221 180,844 
Papeteries (fancy writing paper) teeeeee Ibs. 36.152 10,838 63.565 rene 354,324 129,548 440,490 188°989 
Other writing paper ........0e+eeceecee+ ADS. 383,948 61,183 475,102 77,731 3,906,863 618,610 2,965,996 544,687 
Cigarette pow and books......... ebveeei Ibs. 65.436 23,244 67,396 20,668 796,716 285,325 425,553 126,366 
Photograp! ic paper se teeeesecesecccseees ADS 159,036 139,093 147,241 127,865 1,401,057 1,413,320 1,484,274 1,235,552 
Paper hangings (wall paper)..............yds. 1,483,937 40,356 2,117,419 56,827 19,647,205 516,876 20,010,579 514,894 
Paper bags ..... eccrcccecccs pes cusccccccn 826,541 73,223 1,039,801 98,458 8,676,956 810,355 10,914,851 954,262 
Boxes and cartons pannnene SbhaDeneo send 1,318,056 112,643 1,442,211 120,064 11,359,645 954,576 13,957,164 1,082,086 
Carbon paper pvseseucesed Ibs. 83,831 72,557 95,044 72,317 767,229 608,072 869,309 699,622 
Envelopes . . Ibs. 238,339 49,756 165,048 32,533 2,011,522 405,891 2,063,322 392,513 
Cash- -register ‘and. adding- “machine paper. «Ibs. 172,008 15,751 181,721 20,206 1,061,989 117,078 1,377,238 144,713 
Other paper and paper products....... a. 7,383,676 467,466 1,497,227 334,384 35,813,822 3,679,688 17,476,120 3,432,995 
Books, maps, pictures -— ae printed ee 
cael SRR ee 1,992,717 = stadia IGFER 71S ccccces eee 17,506,705 























Books and pamphlets ..... heeueue eee . «Ibs. 3,485,277 854,808 4,123,359 972,018 28,058,014 8,165,362 35,275,008 8,635,140 
Maps and charts ............ sie savoesese Ibs. 37,640 24,656 8,973 13,496 160,364 143,455 158,988 172,729 
Music in books or sheets ...............-- Ibs. 57,749 31,781 63,457 40,462 538,474 326,206 434,450 267,401 
PE MED 6.6055 ninapseess sedob Ibs. 33,154 21,754 26,230 19,293 305,778 162,545 375,834 192,877 
Lithographically printed matter, except 

_ post cards and maps ............. Ibs. 257,737 173,424 350,334 385,735 1,931,370 1,637,252 2.813.760 1,837,091 
Playing cards .............. ibeecboccctee 590,757 69,018 562,159 64,565 5,422,842 604,745 6,561,168 696,271 
Pee GOREN GEE 6 occcccnceconscess . Ibs. 1,814,131 715,480 1,565,120 497,148 14,985,506 5,743,148 16,271,363 5,705,196 





WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 











i A MED oss ccs cgnectsbsoceceed tons 2,780 180,543 1,588 101,894 17,505 1,065,637 18,913 1,117,264 

WOE PULP 2 cvecsvecees wNeeeesues ..tons 304 28,880 89 8,072 1,476 138,468 1,847 171,880 
Other wood pulp .-tons 297 32,381 1,524 87,414 4,132 413,694 7,603 798,360 
Rags, and other paper stock pabpee : 4,330,068 87,621 14,730,417 315,838 100,089,089 1,724,524 148,419,066 2,697,181 





PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 




















Paper and pulp mill machinery.......... - «Ibs. 819,967 163,352 1,102,879 259,158 8,769,565 1,789, 56 5,646,185 1,365,126 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay........ton..dut. 25,559 247,539 22,550 227,344 265,457 —-2,723,57 277,469 2,637,043 
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'THE ONEIDA CHUCK 
FOR USE WITHPAPER CORES 
“Save the Freight— 
Forget the Core Account” 


ONEIDA CHUCK Co., INC. 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 













WHY FIGURE? 
\ The Paper 
7 Equivalentor 


— Shows you accurately and instantly 
the relative weight to a ream or the relative number 
of sheets to a bundle of any possible size sheet, incbud- 
ing fractions of an inch. 

Your check for $2.00 brings one by return mail. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
Ralph Landenberger, 337 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 






































CARBON BLACK 


Special Paper Grades 
GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
940 Old South Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers for Over Forty Years 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 



















Established 1895 


DANIEL M. HICKS THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Ine. 


Domestic and Foreign 
















(INCORPORATED) we eee 4 retinas FLAX wore. 
PAPER MILL SUPPLIES WOOD PULP BAGGING OTTON WASTE 






77 SUMMER STREET nosrem, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TABER PUMPS 


Fig. 510 illustrates Taber SL Double 
Suction Centrifugal Pump. 


TABER PUMP COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





A.J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 
| Oiled Stencil Board 
Lamp Shade Parchment 


IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
| 101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORE 























Marx Maier Paper Mill Supply Corporation 
15 East 26th St., New York City 
Phone Caledonia 6314-6315 
RAGS, NEW CUTTINGS, 
WIPERS, ROPE, BAGGING, ETC. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


eaun 





GENERAL CHEMICAL ComPany 40 =p STREET, NEWYORK . 










Your Card in This Space 
Will Bring Results 







NATRONA POROUS ALUM | 
Single Unit Multi’ Unit ‘Tank Cars 
Tank Cars ‘ 1 ton Container: zs 


ommercia 
eer Bleaching Powder 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Rates on Application 150-Ib. Cyls. 





New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JoURNAL, 
pot ne Wednesday, January 6, 1926. 
Trading in the local paper market has been practically at a stand- 


still during the last two weeks but now that the holidays are over a 
speedy resumption of activities is confidently anticipated. Practic- 
ally all sections of the local paper and pulp industry have enjoyed 
a general expansion of business during the past year compared 
with the preceding twelve months and all prophecies for the com- 
ing year so far have been optimistic. Sales organizations of the 
leading paper houses have been maturing their plans for a strenu- 
ous 1926 campaign and are looking for a continuance of active trade 
during at least the first half of the new year. 

The position of the news print market is very sound at present 
and the persistent demand experienced during the course of the 
closing months of last year shows little sign of abatement. The 
new contract price for standard news print in rolls, of $3.25 per 
100 pounds, f.o.b. mill, in carload shipments, became effective Jan- 
uary 1. This welcome reduction was made possible by economies in 
operation effected by the manufacturers and the steadily growing 
production of the mills. 

Demand for the various grades of board continues to be satis- 
factory and a good volume of inquiries are being received for box 
board, in particular. The fine paper market remains firm despite 
the post holiday lull which is only temporary. Coarse paper is in 
fairly good request and manufacturers are generally optimistic re- 
garding the future. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Mainly on account ‘of holidays, stock taking, and the necessary 
repairs to plants, there has been very little doing in the ground 
wood market during the past fortnight, and offerings have been 
decidedly limited. However, the position of the ground wood 
market is sound and increased trading is confidently expected from 
now on. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical wood pulp market is.in excellent condition. De- 
spite temporary slackness due to the recent holidays and various 
other contributing causes, prices are generally well maintained at 
the recently quoted basis. Both domestic and foreign producers 
are said to be well sold ahead for the current year and it is re- 
ported that some inquiries are coming in for 1927 business. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Seasonal influences have affected the old rope and bagging indus- 
try recently but the market continues sound and prices remain 
firm. Old Manila rope appears to be the bright particular spot at 
present and is moving along in fine style. While very little busi- 
ness has been transacted in the bagging market, the limited supplies 
offered were fairly well observed and prices are generally 
holding up well: 


Rags 


The rag market has been very quiet during the last two weeks. 
Supplies of domestic rags are rather limited at present and prices 
are well maintained at recent levels. The imported rag market 
is unchanged, although an increased demand is expected for roof- 
ing rags in the near future. Foreign sellers are still asking high 
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_in Allen boulevard to New Burgess hospital. 















prices and dealers are only inclined to purchase small quantities for 
the time being. 


Waste Paper 

Only a limited demand for waste paper has been experienced dur- 
ing the holiday season, but with the conclusion of the inventory 
period, the paper mills are expected to be in the market again to re- 
plenish their stocks. The trend of the waste paper market is quite 
strong and prices are practically unchanged from the recent levels. 

Twine 

The twine market has been rather dull lately but an improve- 
ment is predicted for the near future. Competent observers de- 
clare that confidence in the twine industry is increasing and there is 
a general disposition to make future commitments on a larger 
scale. Prices of all grades are generally well maintained. 


—_ 


Jack Gregor Given Surprise Party 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Newton Fats, N. Y. January 4, 1926—On Christmas eve the 
paper mill employees of the Newton Falls Paper Company met at 
the Community Club House and held a surprise party in honor of 
Jack Gregor the paper mill superintendent. A musical program 
which had previously been arranged was enjoyed by all. 

During the evening the Chairman, L. Grant, of the superintend- 
ent’s office, on behalf of the employees, presented Mr. Gregor 
with a beautiful gold Howard watch and Waldemar chain, as a 
token of esteem. Mr. Gregor was completely taken by surprise, 
and in a few well chosen words thanked the employees for the 
Christmas gift. 

Refreshments were served by the ladies, and the party broke up 
in good time, to allow every one to get home to see what Santa 
had left in the brand new stockings etc., they had carefully hung 
up previously. 


A. H. Dwight Recovering 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Katamazoo, Mich., January 4, 1926—A. H. Dwight, president of 
the Hawthorne Paper Company, has been removed from his home 
He was stricken 
about three months ago with apoplexy and. despite his age and the 
seriousness of the case has shown steady and gratifying improve- 
ment. Reports from the hospital are that his general condition 
is satisfactory. He is daily placed in a wheel chair and given 
long trips through the building. 


Howard Paper Co. Sends Out Samples 
The Howard Paper Company of Urbana, Ohio, has just issued a 
very attractive portfolio containing samples of letterheads printed 
in three colors on Howard Bond stock. The suggestions for 
printing cover a variety of designs, which are illustrated; and 
afford excellent ideas of how attractive letterheads can be made. 


To Sell Uncas Paperboard Co. Feb. 1 
Norwicu, Conn., January 4, 1926.—Frank W. Browning receiver 
of the Uncas Paperboard Company announces that the court has 
changed the order to sell the plant of this concern from January 

18 to February 1 at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service 
of ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 

















: Ticonderoga Machine Worke : 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. 8S. A. 


THE WATERBURY FELT C0: - 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


FELTS AND JACKETS | 


Highest Quality—Prompt Service 






E MANUFACTURERS OF : 
| WARREN ‘Carenpar DOCTORS § 
& With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control § 
E (PATENTED) 
fs WARREN pouste Druu WINDERS § 
: Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant : 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 

B SEN FOR OUR 















Manufacturers of the 
FAMOUS 5 X C JACKETS 
FOR 
FAST RUNNING MACHINES 


They Satisfy! 






a FR FFT RR TP 








Specialists in Mortise Gears, Pinions and 
Cogs for Over half a Century 


Large assortment of patterns makes it easy to select a 
pair of gears of the exact ratio and H. P. you require. 
All Cogs cut from especially selected Michigan Hard 
Rock Maple, water cured and Kiln dried. Finished Cogs, 
dressed and ready to drive in your Gears, furnished 
according to your specifications. 


Send for catalogue showing complete line. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Puly and Paper Mills 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, and other Alloys 


punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 























™% x % Inch Slots 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Christiana Machine Company 
Christiana, Pa., U. S. A. 





Manufacturers of 
FILTER PAPER 
BLOTTING PAPER 
MATRIX PAPER 


Samples Upon Request 
THE EATON DIKEMAN co. 


MILL AND MAIN OFFICE—LEE, MASS. 
537 PEARL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 







BLUE RIDGE FIBER 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


' Manufactured and sold by 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA VISTA VIRGINIA 


























Samples and Prices upon application 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


“Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, January 6, 1926. 

While quieter conditions have prevailed in the chemical market 
during the last fortnight,“due to the holidays, there-are sufficient 
inquiries in the market to encourage the view that the activity 
recently experienced will soon be resumed: Considering the time 
of the year contract withdrawals are being fairly well maintained, 
and increased shipments of chemicals may be looked for from now 
on. The chemical market begins the new year in a very sound 
position and the general outlook is full of promise. 

BLANC FIXE.—No unusual developments have transpired in the 
blanc fixe market. A few additional contract orders -have been 
booked, but very little spot trading has been reported. The pulp is 
quoted at from $60 to $64 a ton, in bulk, at works, and the powder 
at from 3% to 4 cents a pound, in barrels, car lots, at works. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—The demand for bleaching powder 
continues good. A considerable volume of contract business has 
already been booked and the situation is much better than a year 
ago. Prices are generally being well maintained at the recently 
quoted basis. Bleaching powder is now selling at from $2 to $2.40 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market continues quite 
steady and it is reported that the great bulk of the contract business 
for this year has already been closed. There has been a lighter 
movement of contract withdrawals during the last two weeks, but 
this condition is only seasonal. Caustic soda is quoted at from 
$3.10 to $3.15 per 100 pounds, at works. For less than car load 
lots the quotation is from $3.75 to $3.91 per 100 pounds. 

CASEIN.—There has been a slight lull in the strong demand 
recently experienced, but prices have remained steady at the ad- 
vances already“announced. Shipments on standing contracts are 
proceeding in a fairly satisfactory manner. Domestic casein is 
quoted at from 1234 to 13% cents a pound, and foreign casein at 
from 13% to 13% cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY .=The démand for-both,domestic and imported 
china clay has fallen off slightly owing to the holiday season. 
Prices have held up well, however, and no changes have been 
recorded. Contract withdrawals have been moderately good, and 
an acceleration of trading is confidently anticipated in the near 
future. Domestic clay is selling at $8 a ton, at mine, and pulverized 
at $10 a ton. Imported grades are quoted at from $13 to $22.50 a 
ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Trading in the chlorine market was only on 
routine lines during the past week. A good volume of contract 
business has been transacted lately and prices are being well main- 
tained. Increased interest is expected to be taken in chlorine during 
the next few months. The quoted price for chlorine is 4 cents a 
pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders, 
while spot prices remain at around 414 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The consumption of rosin is holding up very well and 
the outlook for the market is bright. A more urgent demand for 
rosin is anticipated in the coming months and prices are expected to 
continue firm. The naval stores are quoting rosin at from $13.95 
to $14.55, ship side, in barrels of 280 pounds. 

SALT CAKE.—No radical changes have been reported in the 
salt cake market, and prices are practically unchanged. Contract 
withdrawals are being well maintained and manufacturers are look- 
ing for a prosperous year from every standpoint. Salt cake con- 
tinues to sell at from $17 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Although shipments of soda ash against contract 
have not been large during the last two weeks, this development is 
ohly seasonal. Contract withcrawals will probably become heavy 
from now on. A large percentage of contract business for this year 
has been booked and quotations have generally been well main- 
tained.. Soda ash is still selling at from $1.35 to $1.65 per 100 
pounds, in ‘bulk, at works, and spot car lots at from $1.40 to $1.70 
for the same quantity. 


STARCH.—Now that the holidays are over the demand for 
starch is. expected to increase and manufacturers are looking for 
an expansion of~business during the next few months. | Prices are 
firm and the mirket is qitite steady. Special paper makers starch 
is quoted at $3.32 per 100 pounds, in bags and barrels. 

‘SULPHATE OF ALUMINA —tThe alumina sulphate market 
last week continued along routine lines and very few changes in 
general conditions are expected during the next few months. 
Shipments against contracts.are proceeding in a normal manner, 
Sulphate of alumina continues to be quoted at from $1.40 to $1.50 
per 100 pounds for commercial grades and at from $2 to $2.30 
per 100 pounds for iron free. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is holding firm, although the 
demand has slightly abated. Prices are being well maintained in 
all instances. Manufacturers of sulphur are looking for an enor- 
mously increased consumption in the current year. Sulphur is now 
selling at from $15 to $16 a ton, in bulk, at mine, and at from 
$20 to $21 a ton, ship side. 

TALC.—Trading in the talc market during the past week was 
fairly lively, despite the holiday lull, and the industry is undoubt- 
edly in a sound position. Prices are well maintained and the 
prevailing quotation for tale is from $17 to $18 a ton, according 
to grade. 


Saniwax Paper Co. to Build in Memphis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Katamazoo, Mich., December 28, 1925.—George L. Irvine, pres- 
ident of the Saniwax Paper Company, recently returned from 
Memphis, Tenn., where he awarded a contract for the erection 
of a factory for the manufacture and distribution in the South 
of their nationally known Saniwax brand of waxed paper. 

The ground was purchased several months ago and much time 
and thought have been expended in planning what will be ‘one 
of the most modern and efficient waxed paper plants in the country. 
New machinery has been ordered and will be ready for installa- 
tion when the building is completed in the eatly spring. Mr. 
Irvine says that Memphis, on account of its splendid shipping 
facilities, favorable freight rates and accessibility to all segtions 
of the South, is an ideal location for the industry. 

Charles E. Clement who has been’ superintendent of the Kale- . 
mazoo plant ever since its inception, has been elected ‘vice presi- 
dent of the company and will be resident manager of the Mem- 
phis branch. John H. Peatling, assistant sales manager, will go 
to Memphis as office manager. 

Urban E. Moss, who has for years been assistant superintendent 
of the Merchants Publishing Company will succeed Mr. Clement 
as superintendent of the Kalamazoo plant and expects to take up 
his new duties early in January. The other officials who will re- 
main in Kalamazoo are: George L. Irvine, president; Stuart Ir- 
vine, secretary-treasurer; Frank D. Bullock, sales manager and 
Louis A. Warner, credit manager. 

A site for the erection of a larger plant in Kalamazoo was 
purchased about a year ago but owing to the urgent need of serving 
their rapidly increasing southern trade, it was decided to postpone 
indefinitely building in Kalamazoo. 

The quality of product turned out by each plant will be 
identical and the whole idea of the expansion is planned to render 
the best possible service to their customers. The company 
specializes in the manufacture of bread wrappers for the whole- 
sale and retail baking trade and is equipped to handle any demand 
in that line. 


Eagle Lodge Elects Officers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR ‘CORRESPONDENT] 
Hotyoke, Mass., December 28, 1925—George Astey has been . 
elected president of Eagle Lodge Papermakers, with these other 
officers: Vice president, Albert Sabourin; recording secretary, 
John W. Bailey; treasurer, Michael McLain; trustees, Patrick 
Curran, James. Miles, Anthony Lally and James Fitzgerald. 
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STANDARD ‘and: 
MULTIPLE\PLY 


ENGLISH WEAVE 


In Two, Three: yey Wet AN 171s WN Bg 
Ply, 60 inches to 176 inches. tn width. 


. BY ACTUAL TEST | this, felt. will 
VIA Yan i) at ed 21 a 


PV :Xye) Np ea ai lola Wan AV.) ome 


IN THE PAPER, 


iy 9:98.73 
THREE PLY. FELT. far other. paper 


“FITCHBURG DUCK: MILLS... 
'\\sFITCHBURG. . MASSACHUSETTS‘. 


DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 

Write us about your Felt 
problems and let, us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 
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AMERICAN MADE SS nsidal EY, 


Over forty years’ experience in the clay in- 
dustry has naturally resulted in the adoption 
of the most scientific mehods and practices. 
This record of achievement is your guaranty 
of Clay of absolute uniformity at prices con- 
sistent with M. E. quality and service. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 
THE 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 


SODA IN 


¢ SINCE Dp» 
Quality and service guaranteed 


by the Largest Source of Supply 


Sadi Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Over 75 stock distributing points assure prompt 
shipment with minimum transportation charges. 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Detroit, Mich.; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; Hutchinson, Kas. 
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Sales Department: 
WING & EVANS, INC. 
40 Rector Street, New ee 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn @ Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS BID OFFERED 

Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. 6s 1940 100 102 
Advance Bag and en 7s 1943 ‘ 98 100* 
Brompton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1927 .. oo 96 
Beaver Board, 8s 1933 ; 94 
Bedford Pulp and Paper, 6%s 1942 A eal 
Berkshire Hills Paper Co., 8s 1941 .. a she 80 
Beaver Products Corp., 7%s 1942 .. sbaewe 106 
Belgo Canadian Paper, 6s 1943 102 
Brown Pa Co., 8s 1931 ses 
come = Ss, =. 1942 * roe 
ryant Paper Co 4 102 c : 

Brown Campany, Rn greece 100 _Lithograph 
Central Paper 6%s 1925-42 94 Tissues—Per Ream— 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1932 ou White No. 1 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 1941 50 Anti-Tarnish 
Champion -Coated Paper Co., 6s 1924-34 Colored s 
Champion Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 1930 White No. 2 
Cherry River Paper, 5s 1929 
Donnaconna Paper Co., Ltd., 6s 1940 
Eddy Paper, 7¥%s 1931 

Eagle Paper, 6% 

Escanaba Paper, 

Fox River Paper, 7s 

Fort Orange Paper Co., 7s 1942 

Gilbert Paper Co., 7s 1927 
Gilbert Paper Co., 6%s 1923-29 
Hammermill Paper Co., 6s 1930-39 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s 1925 
essup & Moore Paper Co., 6s 1945 
ake Superior Pulp-and Paper, 6s 1941 
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New Light Silesias. .10.00 
Light nnelettes ..10.50 
Unbleached Cottons. .14.00 
New White Cuttings. 14.00 
New Light Oxfords. . 10.00 
New Light Prints... 9.00 
New Mixed Cuttings. 4.25 
New Dark Cuttings. 
No. 1 White Linens.1 
No. 2 White Linens. 
No. 3 White Linens. 
No. 4 White Linens. 
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Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937 
Marinette & enominee, 7%s 
National Paper and Type, 6s 1947 
Oswego Falls Corp., 8s 1942 
Orono Pulp and Paper, 5s 
Orono Pulp and Paper, 6s 19 
Oxford Paper Co., 6s 1947 


Paterson Parchment Paper, 5%s 1927-28 


Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938 
Parker Young Co., 6%s 1944 

Price Bros., Ltd., 6s 1943 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1940 
Riordon Co., Series A, 8s 19 
Riordan Paper, 6s 1924. 


Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929 
- 5%s, 1929 


River Raisin Paper, 8s 1936 
St. Maurice Paper Co., 
St. Regis Paper, 6% s, 1929-35 


Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934 


St. Croix Paper, 5s 1923-37 


Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 
Spanish River Pulp and. Paper, 6s 1931 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s 1941 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper ,Co. 6s 1940 


Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 1930 
S. D. Warren Company, 6s, 1945 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942 
Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942 


Waterway Paper Products, 7s 1924-27 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s 1951 


STOCKS 
Abitibi Power and Paper, C 
Abitibi Power and _ Paper, 
Advance Bag and Paper, 
Advance Bag and Paper, 
American Writing Paper Co., Com 
American Writing Paper Co., Pfd 


American Writing Paper Co., Certificates 


Beaver Board, Com 

Beaver Board, Pfd. 

Bryant Paper, Cap.. 

Bryant Paper, Pfd 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Crown Williamette, 

Crown Williamette, 7% 
Donnaconna Paper, 
Donnaconna Paper, 


Great Northern Paper, Cap 


International Paper Co., Com. 
International Paper Co., Pfd., 6% 
International Paper, 7 Pfd 


Jessup & Moore Paper, 
Jessup & Moore Paper, C 


Oxford Papers, 

Oxford Paper Co., 

Provincial Paper Co., Com 
Provincial Paper Co., Pfd 

Pricé Brothers, Ca 

Ste-Croix Paper 

St4.Maurice Paper Co., Cap 
St..Regis Paper Co., Can 

S sh River Pulp and Papet, Com 
S ih River Pulp and Paper, Pfd 


Wast Virginia Pulp and Paper, Cap. ..... 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Cap....... 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfd 
Whittaker Paper, Com 
/ Paper, 


* Nominal. 
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74 76 
103 
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st eeeeee eeeeeee 


Ss. 
Card Middles 
Boards—per ton— 


9® ®8889 

Mo view 
oun ovicnu 
oo oocous 


ws 


Chip . 
Binders’ Boards ..72.50 
Sgl. Mla. LI. Chip. 58.00 
ood Pul 70.00 
Container 
Sulphate Screenings— 


@67.50 


@ 85 
@ 2.00 


@25.00 


Ground Wood— 
Screenings 
Glassine— 
Bleached, 
Ibs 
Bleac 
Ibs 15 @ 16.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
- ' peademd 
No. 1 Imported— 
Moist J @40.00 
Dry @42.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic ....28.00 @32.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached 4.25 
Easy Bleaching ... 

No. 1. strong un- 
bleached 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached 
No. 1 Kraft 

Sulphate— 

Bleached 3.75 

(F. o. b. Pulp Mill 


4.00 
Bleaching Sul- 
phite 3.00 
News Sulphite 
Mitscherlich 
Kraft (Domestic) 
Soda Bleached 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
Prices to Mill f. o. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 
New White, No. 2. 
Silesias No. 1 .... 
New Unbleached 
Washables 8.00 
Fan 


@ 16.00 


4.50 
3.60 


3.25 


3.05 
3.35 


4.00 


® ®8 


~“® 89 


®2O8BS @ 


te 
Gnos °* 
woo 


ble cetn m3 
Vann 


New Blue Prints.. 
New Soft Blacks. . 
Mixed Khaki Cut 


ous 
S 


to 
w 


—e 


898 ® 88986690900 2 
asa 


New Light Seconds 3.50 


Old Extra Light 
Prints htee 
Ord. Light Prints .. 
Med. Light Prints ,,. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
Ger. Blue Cottons... 
Ger, Blue Linens... 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsay Garments 
Dark Cottons 
Shoppery 
French Blues 


SNENGR BANSS 


svovuunds eyess 
ouoounm ouuwne 
89888H9S5899 899999899499 


Prices to Mill F. 0. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool Tares, heavy. . 
Bright Bagging 
i Bagging 
Sound Bagging 
Roofing Bagging 
Small Mixed Rope .. 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
mestic 
New Bu. Cut : 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 4. 
Domestic 


Old Waste Papers 
F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3. 
Hard, White, No. 2 
Soft, White, No. 1 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag.... 
Solid Flat Book 


®@® ®O® 888898998 2 


containes Board .. 

s Wrapper ... 

Old Krafts Machine 
compressed bales .. 2.40 


ews— 
No. 1 White News. 1.95 
Strictly Overissue.. .75 
Strictly Folded ... .65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .45 
Common Paper 30 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


@98889 © 88H9998H 8OHGHHOH9H 809 


iy “39 
A. B. Italian, 18 basis “36 


2968 ®0808 
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January 7, 1926 PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 54ta YEAR 


FELTS 


The H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


ST. REGIS PAPER }| [Salomon Bros.8&Co. 
COMPANY All Grades of incand Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NE NEW YORE 
COTTON WASTE RAMIE 


Daily Capacity ATTERBURY BROS. 
425 TONS «STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 


145 NASSAU STREET (Potter Bidg.) NEW YORK 


Newsprint, Catalog PAPER TESTS 
E ln Acnaedomns with ae * voee ks 
Directory Paper 8 : Oils — Paper aie Ss 


Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometric Tests 
. ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
Butchers Manila & East End Ave, New York 


Packers Oiled Manila 
, STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
General Sales Office AND BRISTOLS 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
49 Wall St., New York 


ie gall eae 


Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, ves Etc. 
Send us your specifications for prompt shi 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION x gj WIECKERT COGS 
East 42nd St., New York a 


Paper oil Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies L , 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WaAsTE| | == | WIECKERT LUMBER CO. 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. — NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


aple 
wae STAND THE 8TRAIN 
EY WEAR LONGER 


45 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis... 
Light 18 basis.. ‘ 
~ eee. 3-6 Pry, 


-23 42 @ 
Tube, Rope— 


and larger... .19 @ 
FIN! TUBE YARN— 
4-ply and larger... 


32 
-28 
25 


-20% 


‘PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 54th YEAR 


Paper Makers’ Twine 
alls 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 
Ameri. Hemp, 6.... 


Sisal Hay Rope— 
No. 1 Basis 
No. 2 Basis 


Sisal Lath Yarn— 
No, 1 
No. 2 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill 

All Rag Bond .35 
No. 1 Rag Bond .... .25 
No.2 Rag Bond ... 
Water Marked Sul-— 

phite é @ 
Sulphite Bond d @ 
Sulphite Ledger .... .- @ 
Superfine Writing .. . @ 
No. 1 Fine Writing. . @ 
No. 2 Fine Writing.. . @ 
No, 3 Fine Writing.. . @ 
No, 1 M. F. Book.. .05%@ 
ee or SS ee 

Book . 
Coated 
Coated Label 
News—Roll, 
News—Sheets, 
No. 1 Manila 
No. 1 Fibre 
No. 2 Manila 
Butchers’ Manila 
No. 1 Kraft 
Southern Kraft 
No. 2 Kraft 
Wood Tag Boards... 
Sulphite Screenings. . 
Manila Tissue, 24x36 

sheet 
White 

sheet 
Boards, per ton— 
(Delivered Central Texter) 

Plain Chip 

Solid News 


@ 
@ 
@ 


06 @ 
07% @ 
.07%@ 
.03% @ 
034% @ 
.04%4 @ 
.04%@ 
-04% @ 
.04 @ 
06 @ 
044% @ 
.05% @ 
.04% @ 
03 @ 


07% @ 


mill. . 


Tissue, 


@ 


-05% 
0434 
04% 
06% 
05 

0544 
06% 
03% 


07% 
07% 


45.00 @47.50 


50.00 


Manila Line Chip. 57.50 @60.00 


Ledgers— 
Sulphite 
Rag content 
All Rag 

Bonds— 
Sulphite 
Rag content 
All Rag 

Writings 
Superfines 


Label 

_ Manila No. 
anila, Sul. No. 

Manila, Sul. 

No. 1 Kraft 

No, 2 Kraft 

Common Bogus 

Straw Board 

News Board 

Chip Board 


Single Manila Pulp 
lined board 
Single White, 
coated board 
Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder Boards 
Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters 


roll 
pen Tai 2 Ply, 
u 

a 3 Ply, 


Old Papers 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.75 
White Blank News.. 1.75 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.80 
No. 2 Hard White.. 3.25 
No. 1 Soft White ... he 
ae 2 Soft White ... 


Solid Ledger Stock.. 
No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.25 


Container Lined— 
(Delivered Central Territory) 
85 Test 
100 Test 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
White Envel, Cut- 


tings 
No. 1 Soft Shav.. 
No. 1 Mixed 
No. 2 Mixed 
Ledger and Writings. 
Solid Books 
No. 1 Light Books.. 
Blanks 
Kraft 
New Kraft Cuts .. 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
Ex. No. 1 Manila .. 
Print Manila 
Folded News 
issue) 
Old Newspapers— 


No. 


vo. 
No. 
Roofing Stocks, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 
No 
No. 
No. 3 
No. 


BOSTON 


No. 1 Books, 
No. 1 New 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
Print Manila 

Old Kraft 

Overissue News 

Old Newspapers ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Box Board, Chip ... 


_ Bagging 
Price f. o, b. Boston 
Gunny No. 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila rope 
Mixed Rope . 
Scrap burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, heavy 2.50 
Mixed Strings 
New Burlap Cutting. 


Light 
Manila. . 


Domestic Rags (New) 


Price f. 0, b. Boston 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No, 1. .15%@ 
Silesias, No. 1 -11 @ 
New Unbleached.. 14%@ 
Washable 
Fancy 
Cottons—According to 
Grades—Blue— 
Blue overalls 
New Black, soft . 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


14 
17 
44 
32 


-18 
12 


15 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


Price f, 0, b. Boston 
White No. 1 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


QQO® OBO B® 898 


Wm mew 


13 
21 


.@75.00 
@80.00 
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Writings— 
Superfine 
Extra fine 


Book, Coated 
Coated Lithograph. . 
Label 


No, 1 Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., No. 1.. 
Manila No. 2 
No. 2 Kraft 
No. 1 Kraft 
Common Bogus 
Straw Board 
News Board 
Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board... 


-aaennne 


PHILADELPHIA 


@ 
4.50 @ 


(Carload Lots) 


Binder Boards— 
Per ton 
Carload lots 

Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters 

Best Tarred, 

(per roll) 

Best Tarred, 2-ply 
(per roll) 

Best Tarred, 

No. 1 Mixed io... 


75.00 
65.00 


04% 
05% 
06% 


@55. 00 


5.00 


@80.00 
@70.00 


@ 68.00 
@72.00 


@ 


@ 
@ 
@ 


1.95 


0 
5 
70 


Domestic Rags (New) 
b. Phila. 


Price to Mill, f. 0, 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No, 2 
Silesias, No. 1 : 
New Unbleached... 
Washable 
Fancy 


134@ 
06 @ 
10%@ 
14 @ 
07% @ 


09% @ 


Copious —aeneeding to grades— 


Blue Overall 

New Blue 

New Black Soft .. 
New Light Seconds 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 

New Canvas 

New Black Mixed. 


Paper 


.06 
03%@ 
06% @ 
04 @ 
08% @ 
05 @ 


@ 
0 4 @ 
@ 


Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings .... 
No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 
New Burlap Cut- 


® 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Phila. 
Shavings— 
N 1 Hard White 3.50 
Yo. 2 Hard White 3.00 
1 Soft White. 2.60 
2 Soft White. 2.00 
1 Mixed ae 
to. 2 Mixed . 1.00 
Solid Ledger 75 
Writing Paper .60 
No. 1 Books, .30 
No. 2- Books, .20 
No. 1 New .80 
No. 1 Old .60 
Print Manila 1.25 
Container Manila ... 1.00 
Old Kraft 
Common Paper 
Straw Board, Chip.. 
Binders Bd., Chip... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspaper 


light. 
Manila. . 
Manila. . 


‘60 
-60 
85 


® Q@8®HHD999 
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Sv 
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ow 
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Domestic Rags (Old) 


White, No. 1— 


Repacked 5 @ 
Miscellaneous 25 @ 


White, No. 2— 


Repacked 05 @ 


Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous as 

Black Stockings .. 
Roofing Stock— 

No. 1 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 5 


TORONTO 


(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) 


Bond— 


Sulphite 
Light tinted 
Dark tinted 

Ledgers (sulphite)... 

Ledgers, No. 1 

Ledgers, No. 2 

Writing 

Writing S. C. 

News f. o. b. Mills— 
Rolls (carloads) 
Sheets (carloads) 
Sheets (2 tons or 

over) 


ith 
No. 2 Coated and 

litho 
Coated = 


No, 3 
litho 
Coated tinted 
Wrapping— 


898888 620208828 ® 8 


= 
asa 


ee 
wuwty 


& 81 111) abe 


Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ground wood 
Sulphite easy bleach- 
ing 
Sulphite news grade 60.00 
Sulphite, bleached ..80.00 
Sulphate 


7.00 
6.50 


05% 
0S 


4.00 
3.00 
4.50 


2.15 
2.00 
1.35 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 


@ 32.00 


@67.00 
@65.00 
@82.00 
@73.00 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 
Soft White Book 

shavings 


Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
ee and Writ- 


Solid Ledgers . 1.40 

Manila-— 

New Manila Cut.. 
Printes Manilas .. 
Krai" 

News aud Scrap— 
>trutly Overissue. . 
Fo.ed News 
No. 1 Mixed papers 


- 3.65 


1.10 


1.10 


-90 
-90 
-70 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. o. b. T 


@ 


@ 
@ 


3.15 


oronto) 


Per Ib. 


No. 1 White Shirt 
_ Cuttings 
vo. Shirt 


2 White 
Cuttings 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings 
1 Old Whites... 
Thirds and Blues ... 


14%@ 


-08 
09% @ 


14% 
@ 


@ 
@ 





